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The Child and the Catechism 
WILLIAM J. CONWAY 


ET me begin with a brief word as to what I shall be trying to do 
in this lecture.! I shall be concerned mainly with what seems to 
me to be the central problem in the teaching of Christian 

Doctrine—and what I think is coming to be generally recognised as 
such. My main concern shall be with the problem itself rather than 
with ways in which it may be solved, although I shall make one 
tentative suggestion as to that towards the end. Seeing the problem 
clearly and realising its dimensions brings one a considerable way, 
I think, towards its solution. 


VITAL ROLE OF THE CATECHIST 


But first I would like to say one word about your position as 
catechists in our Catholic schools. You are probably accustomed 
to hearing bishops and priests stressing the importance of your work 
and indeed the thoroughness and devotion with which you carry it 
out shows that you realise that it is important. But I wonder if you 
realise just how important it is, just how vital a role it plays in the 
life of the Church. 

Look at it this way. Our Divine Lord said of Himself: “I am the 
light of the world” and “I am the /ife’’ of the world and these two 
expressions sum up His work on earth. He came to give light, the 
light of truth, that light which banished the darkness in men’s 
minds as to the meaning of life and man’s ultimate destiny. And He 
came to give life, the life of grace, that life which makes us sharers 
in the divine nature. Now the Church, which continues Christ’s 
work on earth, has the very same two-fold function: light and life— 
to spread the light of Christ’s truth among men and to transmit the 
life of grace to them through the Mass and the sacraments. She 
has to spread the light of Christ’s truth not merely in pagan lands 
but in every land; as each succeeding generation is born it has to 
have the gospel preached to it. Christ’s message has to be handed 
on. And the Church does this—hands on the light of Christ’s truth 
—in two chief ways: preaching in churches and catechetical instruc- 
tion in schools. That is where your work lies: it is one of the two 


1. Lecture delivered at the Teachers’ Congress of the Archdiocese of Armagh, 
11 July 1959. 
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chief ways in which the Church carries out her great function of 
handing on the light of Christ’s truth. It would be idle to argue 
which of these two ways is the more important, but it is easy to see 
that the second way, catechetical instruction to children, is of 
enormous importance. 

For one thing, it is in the schools that each succeeding generation 
hears the message of Christ practically for the first time. The children 
will already have learnt something from their parents of course but 
the first full statement of Christ’s truth is what they get at the primary 
school. And the first time is very important. If you begin by getting 
the message clear and true, then the deepening of your knowledge 
of the message can proceed through life; if you begin by getting a 
blurred and disjointed version of the message, then the chances are 
that it will remain blurred and disjointed to the end. 

Secondly, the religious knowledge course in the schools is 
practically the only chance which the average person will ever get of 
a complete and systematic statement of Christ’s message. In later 
life people may hear sermons on this or that point at different times 
from different people. In the schools they get a continuous and 
systematic course and that not for ten minutes or so each week but 
for half-an-hour every day for ten years. They will never get a 
chance like that again. 

Thirdly, the preaching of the gospel in the schools—for that is 
what it is—comes to the children with virgin minds, with their 
innocence unspoiled and without that screen of earthly cares and 
passions and ambitions which will come between them and any 
spiritual message in later life. You remember what Our Lord said 
in the parable of the sower: “‘He that receives the seed among thorns 
is he that heareth the word and the cares of this world and the 
deceitfulness of riches choke it and it does not bear fruit’. In the 
schools the seed is sown on good ground. 

In brief, what you have in the primary schools is a full preaching 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ to minds which are hearing it for the 
first time and which are uniquely open to receive it. What is 
happening in those class-rooms is quite simply the Church carrying 
out her essential mission of preaching the gospel to a new generation. 
In participating in that work you are at the very centre of the 
Church’s activity on earth. You are doing exactly what Saint Paul 
did. Nothing, I repeat nothing, in your life can compare in 
importance, or dignity, or responsibility with this. And in a sense 
it is misleading to say that you are doing it for the Church. You are 
doing it because you are part of the Church; you are doing it for 
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God, under the authority of those whom God has placed to rule 
over the Church; Pope Pius XII has stated that the work of the lay 
catechist is a truly apostolic vocation. It is a natural human instinct 
to want to do something worthwhile, something that is important, 
something that will endure. Nothing that you do is so important 
as this. Nothing will endure as long as this. Of other things that 
you do you may say, as people do, that “‘it will be all the same in a 
hundred years’. You cannot say that of your work of preaching 
Christ’s gospel in the schools. Whether you do that well or ill will 
not be all the same in a hundred years. In that you are working for 
eternity. 


‘UNTIL CHRIST BE FORMED IN YOU” 


Now let us try to draw closer to our problem. We may begin by 
asking the question: What exactly is it that you are trying to do in 
the religious knowledge class? What is the object you are aiming 
at? In one sense you are trying to impart an accurate knowledge of 
Christ’s message to these children. And yet that is not really the 
ultimate answer—because the imparting of knowledge is itself only 
a means to an end. You are trying to impart a knowledge of Christ’s 
message in order that these children will afterwards lead their lives 
according to that message. What you are really trying to do is to 
create an attitude to life in these children, a religious attitude to life, 
a Christ-like attitude. ‘““Let that mind be in you which was in Christ 
Jesus’’, says Saint Paul. That is what you are trying to do. You are 
trying, not just to impart a knowledge of Christ’s message, but to 
build a living image of that message in their minds in all its strength 
and beauty and power and brightness in such a way that it will be 
a pole-star for their lives ever afterwards, that the compass of their 
lives will be set by it. ““My little children’, wrote Saint Paul to the 
Galatians, “‘I am in labour for you until Christ be formed in you’’. 
That is what you are trying to do—to form the image of Christ and 
His message in their minds, so that the light of that message may 
lead them on through life to heaven. 

Now how are you to do that? Let us go back to Saint Paul, the 
first catechist and the greatest. If you asked him the question which 
I have just put to you, “What are you trying to do”, he would 
probably have replied in a single sentence: “I am giving them the 
good news’. He said once that Christ had sent him to preach the 
gospel and at his time that meant, quite literally, that Christ had 
sent him to spread the good news. Now you will notice that that 
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implies that what you are trying to give is essentially something very 
simple, a simple exciting message. And in fact that is the impression 
which you get all through Saint Paul’s epistles, that he saw the 
gospel as essentially a single simple piece of good news which was so 
exciting, which altered the whole concept of existence so much, that 
he himself never knew a moment’s rest after he had heard it but was 
simply consumed by it as by fire, consumed by the zeal to spread it 
throughout the world—to set the world on fire with it—which is 
precisely what he did, so that only three hundred years later that 
fire had consumed the mighty Roman Empire. 

And tha! is the impression you get about the first Pentecost— 
when Saint Peter spoke in Jerusalem and four thousand Jews were 
converted in a single day; there must have been something very 
simple and breath-taking about a message which converted four 
thousand Jews to the teaching of a man who had been executed as 
a criminal less than six weeks before. 

Now if you asked Saint Paul or Saint Peter what this “‘good news” 
was, he would probably have said: “‘that Jesus Christ was God and 
that He died for love of us and that He is waiting to receive us into 
perfect happiness for ever if only we will have him back”’. It is all 
there, you see; that is the essence of the message. 

Certainly when you begin to explain fully what all that means, 
who God is, what He is like, how He could become man, what we 
have to do to have Him back, what this life hereafter involves, then 
your knowledge of the message becomes much deeper and richer 
and it was so in Saint Paul’s time. But the thing itself—the good 
news—was something very simple and at the same time something 
which changed the whole meaning of life for those who heard it. 
Once they heard it they were never the same again. It set the sights 
of their lives for ever, beamed on eternity. 

Now your essential task, in preaching the gospel to the children, 
is to do that. Not simply to convey to the children a body of doctrine 
and principles and rules and ideas, but to do that and at the same 
time to convey the essential simplicity and breath-taking quality 
of the original message, to convey that message to them in such a 
way that it will set the sights of their lives for ever. In one word, 
your task is to convey Christ’s truth to the children in such a way 
that they will see it as Saint Paul saw it. 

Your task, therefore, is a much more subtle and more difficult 
one than the mere task of conveying knowledge. Mere knowledge 
of Christ’s message is not enough. A student of comparative religion 
might have a very accurate and detailed knowledge of Christ’s truth 
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and yet it might mean nothing more to him than an interesting piece 
of religious history. And we have all heard of cases, of girls, say, 
who got first place in a Religious Knowledge examination and lost 
the faith shortly afterwards. It is not just knowledge—it is something 
else which includes knowledge, but which is much more than 
knowledge. 

Now if you ponder on this for a while, if you compare the thing 
which set Saint Paul on fire with the thing the girl who lost the faith 
had, certain differences between the two will come to the surface— 
certain changes, or mutations, which mere knowledge must undergo 
if it is to become the living truth of Christ. There are three stages in 
this development, I think. 


THREE STAGES 


First of all their knowledge must acquire that quality to which I 
have already referred and which may be called the quality of 
simplicity. The point is this. The essence of what the Church has to 
tell us is really something very simple. It is a message about a 
number of events which have happened on this earth, beginning 
with God’s creating man perhaps about one million years ago, the 
sin of the first two human beings, God’s coming down to this earth 
in person out there in Palestine two thousand years ago and His 
setting up of the Church before he left this earth—events which are 
blinding in their significance for us but which all form part of an 
essentially simple story. Now everything which the child learns in 
Christian Doctrine has its place in that story—it is all there, in germ, 
from Original Sin to Extreme Unction. The various chapters in the 
catechism are really so many x-ray plates or microscope slides of 
different parts of the story. My point is that the child may know 
the individual doctrines exceedingly well and yet never see the 
simple clear outline of the message of which these doctrines are the 
parts, never see how they all dovetail together into something which 
Saint Paul could describe simply as “the good news’’. The child’s 
knowledge of Christian Doctrine can resemble a rag-bag of bits and 
pieces, important things lying side by side with unimportant things. 
And when that happens Christ’s message loses its beauty and con- 
centrated power. Instead of being one living thing it is a collection 
of broken pieces. 

That is the first stage to which you must bring your religious 
teaching if it is to have the impact which Saint Paul’s teaching had, 
the stage where the various parts are seen as a unity—as a single 
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clear compelling message. But you must bring it further, two further 
stages, I think. Firstly, you have to change mere knowledge of 
Christ’s message into a realisation that it is true. Notice that I say 
“into a realisation that it is true’’, not just into a mere knowledge 
that it is true. Because it is possible to know a thing and to know 
that it is true and not to realise it is true. We have all had that 
experience, I suppose: of hearing some point of view, of knowing 
it for a long time—and accepting it as true—and then suddenly, at 
some odd moment, we realise it is true. A light is switched on, as it 
were, and we see its truth, as if for the first time. Sometimes, where 
knowledge of Christ’s truth is concerned, that light is never switched 
on. Knowledge remains knowledge and never becomes reality. 
And knowledge is not enough. It is not enough that that little girl 
knows and believes that God became man or that in the Mass bread 
and wine are changed into the Body and Blood of Christ. She must 
have the shock of realising what this means, of realising that out 
there in Palestine, only seven hours flying time from here, there are 
hills, bathed in the evening sunshine at this moment, on which the 
eyes of Our Lord rested, of realising too that He is not separated 
from her by two thousand years but that He is only a few yards 
away, in the Church beside the school, as indeed He is only a hundred 
yards away from us at this moment. The knowledge in her mind 
must become alive, must become the experiencing of a reality. 
Perhaps we could put this point in another way. You can imagine 
a person who never saw a rose learning a great deal about it froma 
botanical text-book. He might learn all about its appearance, its 
structure, its colour and scent and he might know that roses exist. 
And then he sees a rose for the first time. He knew what it was like 
before and he knows what it is like now—but he knows it in a 
different way. And there is all the difference in the world between 
the two kinds of knowledge. Now he realises what he only knew 
before. Something like that must happen to the child’s knowledge 
of religious truth: it must pass from being known as abstract 
doctrine to being seen as reality. It is very difficult, of course, 
because you cannot show a child sanctifying grace the way you can 
show it a flower. And yet, I think, it can be done. Certainly for 
Saint Paul sanctifying grace was not an abstract definition in a 
catechism—it was a living reality. He not merely knew, he realised, 
that it was a new life, that when the priest pours water over the 
head of a child in baptism, there takes place in that child’s soul, 
if our eyes could only see it, a change far greater than if water 
poured over the head of a lamb were to change it into a little child. 
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One gets the impression, indeed, that Saint Paul could almost see 
the change taking place when he watched a person being baptized. 
What of our knowledge of Christ’s truth: how much of it remains 
text-book knowledge? 

And there is a third change which the child’s grasp of Christ’s 
truth must undergo if it is to see it as Saint Paul saw it. To Saint 
Paul the Incarnation was not just a doctrine, a piece of knowledge; 
it was a blinding realisation that the man who was executed in 
Jerusalem a few years before was the God who made the universe. 
But, and this is the further point, it was not just reality to Saint Paul 
—it was reality which touched him, Paul, personally. It was not just 
reality in the way that a rose is reality to a person who is looking at 
one—it was much more than that. To return to the comparison 
of the text-book: it would be possible for someone who had never 
seen a blind person to learn a great deal about blindness from a 
text-book. That knowledge takes on a new dimension, so to speak, 
when he meets a blind person for the first time. But it takes on a 
further dimension if his mother, or his wife, goes blind. Now it is no 
longer just reality—it is reality which has stretched out and touched 
him. And Our Lord’s death was that kind of reality for Saint Paul. 
“Christ loved me and delivered Himself for me”, he writes. And 
that little girl in your class-room must have that kind of vision of 
Christ’s truth. She must realise not merely that Our Lord is actually 
present next door in the Church but that He knows her, Mary 
Finnegan, knows her intimately, knows her as she knows herself— 
and that He loves her. Christ’s message must be for her not just 
Christian doctrine or religious knowledge but reality—and reality 
which is touching her. Perhaps that’s it. Christ’s message can remain 
for the child a thing some little distance away, something she can 
stand back and look at and examine as you would an oil-painting 
but all the time something ‘‘out there’—never the feel of it 
“touching” you. Whereas it must become not just a body of doctrine 
sitting up on a shelf, as it were, but something personal, it must give 
tise to a personal bond of love between her and Somebody, Some- 
body who is infinitely good, Who knows her personally, Who loves 
her and died for her and for love of Whom she is prepared, cost 
what it may, to resist the temptations of this life, to keep herself 
unspotted from this world. For Saint Paul the truth of Christ was 
never ‘“‘out there’’: “I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me”’. 


THE ESSENTIAL TASK 
These then are the three stages of development, by which mere 
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knowledge becomes a living, personal thing: firstly, the various 
scattered pieces must fuse together into a single message; secondly, 
that message must be seen, not as something in a book but as a 
living reality; and thirdly, that living reality must be made to stretch 
out and touch the child personally. 

Well, that is the problem. One can have no illusions about the 
difficulty of it; it is the problem in catechetics. In one sense it would 
be comparatively easy if all you had to do was to give the children 
a vivid and colourful account of the history of God’s dealings with 
the human race. But that would not do; that would remain some- 
thing essentially superficial, would not grow deep into them. There 
is no by-passing the detailed and accurate and systematic teaching 
of the content of the catechism; that must be the foundation-stone 
of all our catechetics. There is question of doing all that and making 
it come alive in their minds, making the content of the catechism, 
when they have absorbed it, grow into a living personal love between 
them and Our Lord. It is an enormous task, but we must face up to 
it, because Christ has called us all here to be His apostles. 

As you probably know, this problem—the problem of making 
the contents of the catechism become a living reality in the child’s 
personality—has been occupying the minds of Catholics outside 
Ireland very much in recent years, more I think than it has been with 
us here. They have been brought up against the problem by the 
spread of paganism around them in the present century. They have 
seen children who were taught Christian Doctrine succumb easily 
to that paganism and they have seen that part of the reason is that 
a great deal of what the children were taught never became a living, 
personal reality for them. A great deal of Christ’s message remained 
a mass of unreal abstractions. We in Ireland, living in Catholic 
communities, have not been brought up against the problem in the 
same way. But it is becoming a live problem for us too—and it will 
become more so, because there are no longer any islands. Many of 
the boys and girls in your class-rooms will be going into a pagan 
world in a few years time—and paganism comes to us too through 
various channels. 

Perhaps it may help if I give you a few quotations to indicate 
how this problem is seen by these writers outside Ireland. Thus 
Father Jungmann, of Innsbruck, one of the world’s leading 
authorities on catechetics, writes: 


The task of the catechist is not just to impart knowledge but to 
produce a religious attitude to life. A year of catechetics should 
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have the same effect as a retreat—which gives knowledge but 
so much more. 


Here is one of the resolutions of the International Catechetical 
Congress held in Rome, under the auspices of the Holy See, in 1950: 


The entire teaching of religion should be so arranged that 
there will be built up in the minds of the children a Christian 
vision of all things. 


Here is Mr. Frank Sheed whose experience, he stresses, is based on 
countries outside Ireland: 


The products of our Catholic schools—ten years or more after, 
when I meet them. . . have learnt a great number of things but 
there is no order, no hierarchy, in the things they have learnt 
about the faith. They have all sorts of pious practices .. . 
rubbing shoulders, so to speak, with essentials. They hardly 
know which is which; they are all together in a kind of heap. 


And here is Father Somerville, S.J., a leading authority on cate- 
chetics in Great Britain: 


It is highly desirable that our pupils be led to see the organic 
unity of the Christian religion. . . . The task facing teachers 
is how to present doctrine, bible history, Church history, liturgy, 
morality in such a way that they are seen to form a livi: g unity. 


And here is our own Mr. Frank Duff: 


I suggest that the mind of very many Catholics is not a little 
like a builder’s yard. In separate heaps lie all the materials for 
a house .. . but they are not assembled. 


Lastly, a quotation from Father Tillmann, principal author of the 
new German catechism: 


If religious instruction does not lead the child to prayer, it is 
vain. 


Well, that is the problem. I stressed in the beginning that my 
main object was to state it, to set you thinking about it again and, 
I hope, discussing it during the coming months and suggesting from 
your own wide and rich experience what you think can be done. 
One thing is obvious: the teacher will never communicate this 
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vision of Christ’s truth as a living reality unless he sees it that way 
himself. Nemo dat quod non habet, says the Latin adage—you 
cannot give what you have not got. And to see Christ’s truth in 
that way calls for much study, quiet thought and prayer. But once 
you do see it in that way you will never rest until you have com- 
municated it to the children, because to be possessed by it, to be 
really on fire with it, is to be possessed by the desire to communicate 
it. 
A SUGGESTION 

It may be that eventually this whole problem will call for some 
re-modelling of our programme of religious knowledge. But in the 
meantime, by way of conclusion, I should like to put forward one 
tentative suggestion which has been made to me by a priest of wide 
-experience. 

Before mentioning this suggestion one may point out that the 
basic difficulties in solving this whole problem seem to be two: 

(a) the fact that such a vast course of religious knowledge has 
to be covered in such detail. Quite literally you may feel that it is 
impossible to get the children to see the wood when they have to 
make such a detailed study of the individual trees; 

(b) the fact that the children are too young, too immature for 
the reality of Christ’s truth to have the kind of impact on them that 
I have been talking about. 

I think that these two difficulties are very real and the suggestion 
I have to make is designed to circumvent them. Briefly the suggestion 
is this. In the child’s final year at the primary school, after he has 
done a full course of Christian Doctrine for nine or ten years, a 
special course be given in which the whole message is gone over 
again, in a different way. It will be gone over this time as history, 
something that happened, beginning with God, before creation, and 
coming down to Our Lord and the formation of the Church and the 
ways in which the Church continues Our Lord’s work—in a word, 
the history of God’s love for man. Then it would deal with what 
we have to do to return God’s love for us, our answer to God’s love 
by living good lives and resisting temptation for love of him. Thus 
the story would fall into two parts: firstly, the history of God’s love 
for man, coming down to His love for me personally; and secondly, 
my response to that love—a good life lived for love of Our Lord. 
In fact the story might have as a title Saint John’s words: “We 
ought to love God because God first loved us’’. This story, so to call 
it, might last anything up to a whole year—it would take in its 
stride all the points of doctrine which the children have already 
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studied in detail, from the Trinity to the Mass and the sacraments 
and the ten commandments and fit them into their proper place in 
the history of God’s dealings with man and man’s answering love 
to God. And, because the children will already be familiar with 
these doctrines and will have absorbed them in detail, this special 
course can deal with them in a concrete vivid way aimed at making 
them come alive, real and personal in the minds of these boys and 
girls. The detailed explanations will have been done years ago: 
one can concentrate on making the dry bones of previous years 
come to life. 

Moreover, and this is the important point, children at that age 
of twelve to fourteen are just beginning to sense what life means. 
It is, in fact, the most impressionable period of their lives and they 
are capable of being profoundly moved, I think, at the thought that 
Christ knows them personally and died for them—are capable of a 
sense of wonder at the breath-taking reality of it all, in a way which 
younger children are not. Remember it is at that age that very 
many boys or girls consider the question of a religious vocation. 
Properly done, a course of that kind could, I think, have an impact 
on them which would affect them for life: it could bring them face 
to face with the reality of Christ’s truth and what it means for them 
personally just at the time when their attitudes to life are being 
formed. 

I think this idea is worth considering. I may say that it has been 
tried out, by way of experiment, in a number of schools and the 
results, insofar as it is possible to measure such things, were 
encouraging. 

However, all that is incidental to my main theme which was to 
focus your attention on the problem. As you will have gathered 
from His Eminence’s words to you this morning, this whole question 
is very much in his mind and very close to his heart and it is on his 
express direction that I have spoken about it to you this morning. 
I wish to thank you very sincerely for coming here today and for 


listening so patiently. 
+WILLIAM J. CONWAY 
Bishop’s House, Dundalk 
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Third Time to Fatima 


THOMAS HOLLAND 


rE XHE first time was in 1942. That was an easy and (therefore?) 
| not so memorable pilgrimage. It was made in the dark days 
of war; no victory had come our way in two years. The English- 
speaking community in Portugal went to pray at Fatima. Two 
trains assembled us: one going north from Lisbon, another south 
from Oporto. There was plenty of fun and no hardships. 

Seventeen years ago the Cova-da-Iria was not very different from 
the simple hollow of 1917 in which a sudden flash of light at noon 
alerted the three little shepherds to another world. There were few 
buildings beyond a hostel on the west side and a little Carmelite 
monastery. The Chapel of the Apparitions humbly sheltered the 
spot where Our Lady stood, as it does today. 

During our improvised procession we sang a Portuguese melody 
which has haunted me ever since. So far, I think, it has not left 
Portugal though many would prefer it to the Fatima hymn in 
general use. Here is a straight translation of the first verse and the 
refrain: 


Immaculate Queen of the Heavens, 

Under your mantle woven of light 

Stop all wars in the world 

And bring among men the peace of Christ; 
On behalf of the children, flowers in bud, 
The old people without home or bread, 
The soldiers who go to war, 

Give us the alms of your prayer. 


After the procession we had Midnight Mass at which the deacon 
preached. His text was: “‘I am the Mother of fair love, of knowledge 
and of holy hope” (Ecclesiasticus 24:24). I had the honour to be 
deacon. We mustered no more than seventy pilgrims. There were 
no other groups: Fatima was all ours. 

My second trip to Fatima, a few months later, was harder and 
more memorable. I travelled on foot from Lisbon in high summer, 
taking five days to do the trip alone. The Archbishop of Mitylene 
(Vicars General of the Patriarch of Lisbon always have this style 
and dignity) personally blessed my solo effort and insisted on 
dressing the pilgrim for the part. He produced a long yellow dust- 
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coat which he assured me was the perfect garment for the march. 
I confess my instincts rebelled. On second thoughts, however, it 
seemed meritorious to give way in all simplicity. You will not be 
surprised then if among the memorabilia of the trip are occasions 
when I was soundly laughed to scorn. It was partly my own fault 
for I had added to the extravaganza by donning a broad-brimmed 
straw hat of the same colour as the smock. You should have heard 
the elegant young men one Sunday afternoon as I padded humbly 
through Santarem. 

But the road yielded richer and pleasanter memories. I can still 
see after seventeen years a sturdy boy wearing a blue jelly-bag hat 
over one ear and whistling like a linnet as he clattered by with two 
buckets yoked across his shoulders; a dark valley with tall trees 
where a storm forced me to shelter and I heard a dialect in no way 
resembling Portuguese; a village wedding procession led by bride 
and bridegroom dressed in old Portuguese style and walking timidly 
hand in hand; many a dappled stream and tiny irrigation trench 
into which I plunged; and a poor village shop where they invited 
the pilgrim to take what he wanted without paying because he 
spoke Portuguese with an English accent. 

Even the mistaken tactics I adopted en route come cheerfully to 
mind. I remember religiously soaping the insides of my socks 
because an old soldier who had served in India once assured me 
it was the only way to keep your feet fit for marching in hot climates. 
The wrinkle did not work for me; by the second day I had every 
kind of blister imaginable. Barbers’ shops, so I heard, provided the 
best intelligence service. I gave up shaving myself so that each 
evening I could go for a shave and get inside information about 
the place in which I intended to sleep. 

At least once the service must have broken down for I have a 
distinct memory of bedding down for the night behind a hedge in 
a stony field. All I found in the knapsack for supper was a lump 
of sausage—hard and coated with green mould. A modicum of 
this grim sustenance I devoured after stripping it of its rind and 
prepared for sleep. There must have been a powerful odour from 
the rind. I had no sooner closed my eyes than a large tongue 
licked my forehead. It belonged to a hungry spotted dog. He 
sheered off as I sat bolt upright. No doubt he was a friendly, 
companionable dog but the shock of his introduction put an end 
to all chance of sleep and I took to the road again in the dark. 
There was a large inn at the entrance of the first village I came to. 
Several carts were drawn up outside: the place was a recognised 
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halt for teamsters. A bed, even for the few hours which remained 
of the night, seemed attractive and I went in. Alas there was no 
sleep that way either! The large straw mattress I was given crawled 
with fleas and I left at cockcrow totally unrefreshed. 

At least I was allowed to say Mass that morning, after a careful 
scrutiny of my papers (signed by the Archbishop of Mitylene). 
Not even they were always sure of success. One morning I was 
unceremoniously rebuffed by a parish priest who took one look 
at my yellow robe and waved me on as though I were a Buddhist 
monk. Who can blame him? Further along the road there was a 
wayside shrine where a young priest preached to a fair-sized 
congregation. He was hammering them hard: it was as good as a 
mission to hear him. After Mass I thoughtfully took the road and 
after a quarter-of-an-hour was passed by the young priest now 
flying along on a bicycle. I had given up tobacco for the pilgrimage; 
but there he was unmistakably smoking a large pipe. I promptly 
lit a cigarette. If so strict a censor could indulge, why not I? 

The last few miles of that walk are deeply graven in memory. 
I lost all roads and chanced a goat track through the trees. In the 
knapsack lay a piece of the sausage which worked so powerfully 
on the spotted dog. It made my last meal and carried me, footsore 
and triumphant, into the village of Aljustrel. That was pretty good 
navigation! Aljustrel is the village in the parish of Fatima in 
which Lucy, Jacinta and Francis lived: it is still unchanged today 
but the people I knew are not there. Sixteen years ago ‘‘Tia” 
Olimpia, mother of Jacinta and Francis, was still speeding bare- 
foot along the roads, bright-eyed and birdlike. You could see her 
daily at the shrine with tall, spare Senhor Marto, her husband. 
They welcomed me into their house with great courtesy. 

Manuel Pedro Marto loved to talk about his children, taking 
his time, gently lingering over the early deaths (Francis 1919, 
Jacinta 1920). As he told the story, his wife busied herself with 
little cheeses for my refreshment. From time to time she darted in 
from the kitchen to interrupt the old man with additions and 
comments. Some of them Senhor Marto tolerantly declined, 
insisting he had the true slant on the situation he was describing. 
I remember how emphatic he was that neither Jacinta nor Francis 
gave signs of being different after their experience at the Cova- 
da-Iria. On the 13 June 1917 he and his wife followed the old 
custom of going to Saint Anthony’s Fair at Porto de Mos. That 
was the day the children were to see Our Lady at the Cova for the 
second time. Their parents decided to go elsewhere. 
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I was amused at Olimpia’s comment on the modest fact that I 
was born on the same day as her son Francis (11 June 1908). ““Then 
you are the lucky one!” she said quickly. The lucky one! and 
Francis has seen Our Lady—in both worlds... 

My guides during that visit to Fatima were two young seminarists 


from Port’Alegre. The clergy of that diocese were on retreat at the 


hostel and the bishop patrolled the refectory during meals so that 
everyone was as quiet as a mouse. Several good men who must 
have heard by ‘“‘bush-telegraph” that I had come from Lisbon 
on foot shook my hand warmly without breaking silence. 

The third time “‘pays for all’. In a sense that was more than 
true of my last trip to Fatima. It was the hardest of all for one 
member of the party was taken violently ill on the road fifty miles 
from the goal. We had plenty of Lourdes water in the vehicle. 
If we gave it to the patient at Fatima and the patient got better, 
whose would be the miracle? With such pleasant theological 
problems to relieve our real anxiety we drove slowly into a Fatima 
so vastly changed since I last saw it that I could no longer get my 
bearings. A tall basilica has spread its arms in a huge embrace. The 
old hostel in.which I joined the clergy of Port’Alegre has dropped 
out of sight in the interests of symmetry. The Cova is entirely 
cased in concrete. It must be the largest assembly space in the 
Catholic world—larger than Saint Peter’s Piazza, larger than any 
space at Lourdes. 

We arrived at a slack period. On the 13th of the months of May- 
October more than a million pilgrims are reported to congregate 
at Fatima each time. Apart from those peaks, it seems there is no 
great throng of pilgrims. We had no difficulty in finding accom- 
modation at the Convent of the Perpetual Rosary, though that 
was doubtless due to the great charity of the American Dominican 
Sisters. This friendly house of prayer is new like all the other 
religious houses at Fatima and one of the most pleasing of them all. 
The chapel is a remarkable dramatisation of the Rosary. The 
fourteen side altars are each backed by a large mural depicting a 
Mystery. The main altar carries the Fifth Glorious Mystery to 
heroic proportions. 

Fatima must be now about half-way towards its final development. 
The enormous demands of public transportation at peak-times have 
Clearly influenced the plan; roads sweep up to the Cova-da-Iria 
leaving broad open flanks and every arrangement for easy dispersal. 
Streets are taking shape and building-lots are marked out with the 
sign of their future destiny: Magalhaes’s Bank, Somebody’s Hostel, 
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Somebody’s emporium of Religious Art. Already some “‘piety 
shops” are plying a brisk trade. There will be more of them but 
speculators dare not forget that Fatima is only at full pressure 
on a dozen days in the year. It seems unlikely that there can ever 
be the steady throngs that fill Lourdes right through the summer 
months. The place is just too far off-centre for general European 
travel. I should not be surprised to find that more pilgrims came 
from America than from any of the European countries except 
Spain. 

One afternoon I managed to recapture the old Fatima of the 
early forties. It was, of course, at Aljustrel and the guide this time 
was a little girl related to the families of the children who saw 
Our Lady. Little brother Alfredo came with her, a sturdy but 
taciturn toddler of five in bare feet. 

In the Marto house we met a young seminarist from the Consolata 
House of Studies. I remember Father Di Marchi (author of that 
fine Fatima book A Lady Brighter than the Sun) coming years ago 
to Fatima to begin that house. He did his work well for it stands, 
a fine majestic building, on one of the best sites in Fatima. But even 
more remarkable, as a symbol of his success, was that tall young 
man speaking competent English who would one day leave the 
little peasant home of Francis and Jacinta for the ends of the earth. 

Near Lucy’s old home is the Well of the Fatima story. You come 
to it through a clump of fig-trees whose shade, forty years ago, 
refreshed the children who saw Our Lady. On the stones of the 
Well they played their games of knuckle-bone. We sat there a long 
time. Our little guide was soon going to make her first Solemn 
Holy Communion—“‘if I know enough Doctrine”. We tried her 
out. She was good at her prayers; not so good at quite simple 
Catechism questions. It may have been shyness but it looked, 
alas, like ignorance! She was eleven years old. 

You may remember that the series of appearances at the Cova- 
da-Iria promised by Our Lady was interrupted maliciously in 
August. The anti-clerical “‘administrator” of Vila Nova de Ourem 
kidnapped the children just before 13 August and kept them in 
prison until the date was safely past. Our Lady rewarded their 
magnificent courage by appearing to them the day after they were 
released, not at the Cova-da-Iria but in a little meadow called 
Valinhos. When the spot was pointed out to me years ago there 
was only a heap of stones to mark it. It seemed a very inadequate 
memorial of Our Lady’s singular kindness. 

Now all is well. Hungarian Catholics have erected a worthy 
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monument and who better than they to honour consolation awarded 
after courage? Our little children took us to Valinhos with great 
alacrity. They love the fine new statue there and the candles. They 
were not so keen to take us to the place where, it is claimed, the 
Angel of Portugal appeared to Lucy, Jacinta and Francis, a year 
before the apparitions, and taught them how to pray. Our children 
said that was a long way off; perhaps the heat had sapped their 
energy. Anyway I was not displeased to have an excuse to omit the 
Angel’s Cave. My young seminarists seventeen years ago made sure 
Ishould visit it, but I disappointed them by showing no enthusiasm. 
I still cannot feel any. 

The story is that during a heavy storm the three children who 
later saw Our Lady sheltered in this cave and were granted the 
favour of Holy Communion under both kinds at the hands of the 
Angel of Portugal. He is said to have appeared on other occasions. 
In Lucy’s account prayers are given textually as the Angel taught 
them. 

Frankly I have never been able to overcome my hesitations 
about this part of the Fatima marvels. Lucy first revealed them in 
the late thirties—twenty years after the events in question and a 
dozen years after her own entrance into the Dorothean Order. The 
account is entirely her own unsupported statement. The bishop’s 
Pastoral of 1931 (in which he announced his decision that Our 
Lady’s Appearances at the Cova were worthy of credence and 
religious worship could therefore be authorised on the hallowed 
spot) was based on fourteen years careful study of the children’s 
story and rigorous examination of other witnesses. In all the 
evidence sifted by the Canonical Commission which preceded the 
Pastoral there was not one word about the Angel of Portugal. 
None of the books about Fatima before 1940 have any mention 
of the Angel. He appears first in Lucy’s supplementary memoirs 
which were communicated to the Bishop of Leiria, at his request, 
in two or three exercise books written by Lucy as a nun at Tuy in 
Spain. These memoirs have been accepted into the main stream of 
the Fatima story. Few authors now distinguish between events 
based on the independent testimony of all three children for which 
the support of the 1931 Pastoral can be claimed and events which 
appear only in Lucy’s personal reminiscences communicated long 
after the events and a considerable time after her own profession 
as a nun. 

I find one or two facts disturbing, e.g.: 

(1) The day on which Our Lady appeared to the children for the 
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first time (13 May 1917) they had just finished the Rosary but a 
Rosary said after their own fashion. One’s heart goes out to them 
for their childish ingenuity: they had patented a way of saying the 
Rosary which left out all the words except the first two (“Our 
Father’, “‘Hail Mary’’) in each prayer and reduced the time factor 
by 98 per cent. That custom squares with Senhor Marto’s affirma- 
tion that there was no sign that the children were other than their 
simple selves at the time of the apparitions. But according to Lucy’s 
account an Angel had been instructing them in the importance of 
prayer for a whole year before 13 May 1917. Is it likely they would 
still be “‘scamping” the Rosary so ruthlessly ? 

(2) The Bishop of Tuy in Spain where Lucy was a Dorothean 
nun was Dr. Anthony Garcia Garcia. He died as Archbishop of 
Valladolid three or four years ago. Before his appointment to Tuy 
he had been the Magistral (Canon Preacher) of the diocese of 
Madrid. In that capacity he made a name for himself by his pub- 
lished sermons on the Guardian Angel of Spain. The devotion he 
sought to promote is entirely sound: Catholic theologians commonly 
hold that God deputes Angels not only to the care of individual 
souls but also to the care of communities, religious and civil. It is 
common teaching that countries enjoy the special protection of an 
Archangel. One form of devout patriotism is therefore to honour 
the Guardian Angel of one’s country in one’s prayers. That precisely 
is what the Canon Preacher of Madrid called for in his sermons. 
When he went as bishop to Tuy in Galicia he was of course preceded 
by his reputation as a preacher. I had the privilege of hearing him 
in the pulpit on several occasions. His reputation was grounded on 
solid and remarkable qualities. 

Am I unwise and unfair to wonder if a nun of Tuy might not 
have become interested in the Guardian Angel of her country 
because of Bishop Garcia? Is it unworthy to suggest that Lucy 
unconsciously absorbed at Tuy a doctrine and a practice which 
she then ‘‘thought back” into the story of Fatima? I do not fora 
moment suggest she deliberately misled anyone. I only point to a 
possibility, which religious psychologists allow, of unwary pro- 
jection of recent religious experiences into the remote past. 

The fundamental reason for my hesitation is the extraordinary 
claim in Lucy’s story that the Angel not only taught them to pray, 
and to adore the Most Blessed Sacrament, but also gave them 
Holy Communion under both kinds. We have read not infrequently 
in the lives of the saints that Angels administered the Sacred Host. 
I do not remember one instance in which an Angel is said to have 
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brought the chalice. Frankly I can find no satisfactory explanation 
of how or why an Angel would do it... 

We took leave of our little guides at their cottage and continued 
along the road to Fatima to pray in the parish church where the 
three children who saw Our Lady were baptised, went to Mass, 
and learned their Catechism. I think Lucy made her First Holy 
Communion there. Francis only made his on the day before he 
died (2 April 1919) by way of Holy Viaticum. Jacinta never made 
hers at all. She asked for “‘“Our Hidden Lord”’ as she lay dying in 
the hospital at Lisbon. She died (20 February 1920) without 
receiving Him. 

Both Jacinta and Francis were buried in the cemetery at Fatima. 
I visited their tomb on earlier visits and remember that over the 
gates of the cemetery was a grim legend telling you that the bones 
waiting in this place waited for your bones too. The children’s 
bodies now rest in the basilica at the Cova-da-Iria. So also do the 
bones of the good Bishop of Leiria, Dr. Jose Alves Correia da Silva, 
who so thoroughly examined the facts and so wholeheartedly 
initiated and sustained the devotion to Our Lady of Fatima. He 
suffered a long crippling disease most heroically. Our Lady cured 
many other sufferers at Fatima but not her Bishop of Leiria. 

We had the privilege of saying Holy Mass in the simple shrine 
which covers the spot where Our Lady came at noon, brighter than 
the sun, gently touching the shoots of the scrub-oak (the Azinheira). 
The anti-clericals blew up that tree; how puerile malice can be! 
Their brief hour of triumph in Portugal coincided with the lowest 
degradation the country has ever known. Ramshackle governments 
played ducks and drakes with public finances. The supreme humil- 
iation came when England, the “‘Old Ally”, would only lend money 
on the condition that Englishmen went with it into Portugal to 
watch over its honest administration. 

Meanwhile a young master of political economy was maturing at 
the University of Coimbra. For one period of his studies he shared 
a room with a remarkable young priest. They were unknown then 
but very soon the priest became the Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon, 
D. Manuel Gongalves Cerejeira, and the student the Prime Minister 
of Portugal, Dr. Oliveiro Salazar. Whether the Angel of Portugal 
directly intervened before, during or after the events of Fatima, 
does not greatly matter. The Queen of Angels, Mother of fair love, 
knowledge, reverence and holy hope certainly came six times with 
her inestimable blessing. No wonder the country has changed. No 
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wonder the little place where she appeared has grown out of all 
knowledge. 

My own private feeling on the Third Trip was that something 
personal, treasured in memory, was being violated by the bull- 
dozers, concrete mixers and constructional materials. But, for 
heaven’s sake, the process is both natural and inevitable. More and 
more people must come to the spot touched by the hem of Our 
Lady’s garment. Like all human crossroads the remote country- 
place must become a centre of traffic, barter and urbanisation. The 
relentless process may be complete within another five or ten years, 
So be it! 

Perhaps the fourth time I go to Fatima the last scrub-oak will 
have disappeared from the fields. Perhaps only in the little garden 
by the Well at Aljustrel will you find shade not cast by concrete 
blocks. 

THOMAS HOLLAND 
54 Parkside, London, S.W. 19 


Programme of Scout Chaplains’ Conference (see p. 666) 


Tuesday 27 October: 4.00 p.m.: Address by the Archbishop of 
Dublin. 
5.00 p.m.: “Scouting” —P. T. Hughes. 
“Catholic Scouting” — Very 
Rev. D. P. Gallagher, P.P. 
Wednesday 28 October: 10.30 a.m.: “Catholic Scouting — _ the 
Theological Foundation” — 
Rev. M. J. Clarke, S.T.L., 
Cx. 
“Scouting Trains the Boy”— 
Rev. P. M. O’Reilly. 
2.30 p.m.: “‘Catholic Practice in the 
Scout Troop”—Rev. P. W. 
Corrigan. 
“The Liturgy and Catholic 
Scouting” — Rev. Gerard 
Montague, D.D. 


continued on page 669 
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Saint Thomas and the Apostolate 


DAPHNE D. C. POCHIN MOULD 


of coming to God. Each convert does, indeed, go his own 
individual and solitary way, yet every conversion is necessarily 
worked out against the background of contemporary thought; the 
ideas of the age in which we live must be met by an apostolate 
sensitive to its special doubts and difficulties. Our own times are 
of pure unbelief, whether of the militant atheism of Communism, 
of the cultured intellectualism of the university-trained agnostic, or 
the working materialism of the ordinary person, who might indeed 
say ““Yes’’, to ““Do you believe in God?” in a public-opinion poll, 
but who sees no particular connection between such an affirmation 
and the working out of his daily round of work and pleasure. 
This modern outlook with its loss of all sense of the existence of 
God, of the very idea of the holy or the supernatural, is something 
new in the history of man. The situation facing the Church’s 
apostolate today was well summed up by Dom Bede Griffiths in a 
recent review of Father Conrad Pepler’s new book, Riches Despised. 
The reviewer pointed out that: 


orn age has its own particular way of approaching truth, 


The problem with which we are faced is not simply that of 
the revolt of western man against the Church or against 
Christianity, or even against God; it is the loss of what may 
be called the root of all religion, the sense of the sacred, of the 
holy. Until the present century mankind all over the world 
has always lived with a sense of a threefold bond of relationship 
between man and nature and the ultimate ground of the 
existence of man and nature, which is known by different 
names in different parts of the world, but which we in the west 
are accustomed to call God. It is true that there have often 
been rationalists who have attempted to break this bond and 
separate man from nature and from God, but it is only within 
the present century that it has become possible for this to be 
done on a large scale. As a result we are witnessing a loss of 
all religious sense not only in western Europe, Russia and 
America, but also in countries like China and India, which 
were until a few years ago rooted in the ancient tradition of 
religion. 


1, BLACKFRIARS, January 1958, p. 37. 
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I myself came to the Church from that sort of a background, 
and I know therefore firsthand that the traditional preaching of 
Christianity cannot make contact with such an outlook. For the 
traditional preaching of Christianity has been to people who 
believed in some sort of God or gods; who had some sense of the 
existence of higher powers; of spiritual things and values. Saint 
Paul looking at the altars in Athens and finding one dedicated to 
the Unknown God, could start from that, “what therefore you 
worship without knowing it, that I preach to you’’.? The old pagans 
were religious men; it was possible to begin by proclaiming Christ 
and Him crucified, to take for granted that such a being as God 
existed, and to set out to make known His definitive manifestation 
and revelation. 

But today, the very existence of God is doubted, held to be 
unknowable, uncertain, or irrelevant to “keeping up with the 
Joneses”. We do not worry over much if He exists. It is still as 
true as when Saint Augustine wrote it, that we are made for God, 
and that ‘‘our heart is restless, till it rest in Thee’’,? but modern life 
has devised powerful drugs to dope that basic heartache. We do 
not know what it is we seek; the rush and scramble of our civilisation 
keeps us on the move, going some place, any place; or at a deeper 
level we can try and quench our thirst for truth by scientific research, 
or look for ultimate beauty in art and music. 

It is to meet this challenge of our times that I think we need to 
base our apostolate upon Saint Thomas, upon his solid common- 
sense, his trust in reason, and his demonstrations of God’s existence 
from reason alone. And to meet the abberations of our age I think 
we need to present Saint Thomas’s concept of law against the 
contemporary loss of the very idea of morality as something worth- 
while, and his teaching on the nature of goodness and evil against 
the modern cult of sin as the fullness of humanity. 

For me personally, there could have been no possibility of faith 
without Saint Thomas’s five ways of demonstrating the existence of 
God from reason alone. Unless we can be shown that reason can 
be trusted, and then that we can, from our own reasonings, be 
certain of God’s existence, we come to a dead stop. There is a kind 
of act of faith in reverse; prove as much as you like of the historicity 
of the Gospels, we may admit that Jesus lived and that the records 
of His life make strange reading; but God does not exist, and we 
can no more. 


2. Acts 17:23. 
3. Confessions, Book 1. 
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My own training was scientific, and I saw the scientific method 
as the only valid approach to truth. Outside the experiments of the 
laboratory I doubted reason as a means of arriving at certainty. 
Indeed the contemporary welter of modern philosophies each 
brings its own particular brand of uncertainty; psychology has 


-given us doubts on the very nature of human personality and free 


will; the very possibility of metaphysics has almost been entirely 
removed from our thinking. True, I had a Church of England 
upbringing, but it included no rational basis for belief in God’s 
existence, and because I thought religion to be merely a subjective, 
personal experience, a “feeling good” against the troubles of this 
world, I gave up any faith that I ever had. To believe in God was 
an unreasonable act. 

To meet, for the first time, Saint Thomas’s demonstrations for the 
existence of God is to come into another world; to discover a new 
and higher concept of religion; a concept both of belief and of the 
good life as rational things not the mere whims of pious emotions; 
and to discover moreover a God that is indeed Truth, creator of 
the very reason by which we rightly set out to condemn the hoary 
myth of the despot in the sky. For order, reason, intellect, are not 
things that people outside the Church would naturally connect in 
their minds with the idea of God, or of His government of His 
creation. 

My personal experience then suggests that the keystone of our 
approach to the modern world must be the Church’s definition that 
the existence of God can be known from reason alone. Once that is 
established, we can go on to show Him as supremely desirable and 
lavable, Lord, Saviour, the personal lover of our own soul; but 
none of these things can be done until the potential convert is 
convinced without doubt that God exists. 

Saint Thomas expresses this very succintly in the first book of his, 
Summa Contra Gentiles. He points out that whilst in dealing with 
Jews, one could argue from the Old Testament, and against heretics 
from the New; in approaching those, like Mohammedans and 
pagans, who accept neither, “‘it is necessary to have recourse to the 
natural reason, to which all are compelled to give their assent”’.* 
For those like myself who did not want to believe in God, the 
logical argument does indeed compel, even force, assent. If we do 
indeed see truth, then, if we are true to ourselves, we must accept it, 
but it can mean a crucifying struggle between intellect and will. 


4. §.C.G., Book 1, ch. 2. The translations from Saint Thomas are from the 
translation made by the English Dominicans. 
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But Saint Thomas also points out that in using such arguments, 
we must be careful to know and keep within the powers of reason, 
and not try to claim too much for it, for the unaided human reason 
cannot discover and prove the truths of revelation—such as the 
Trinity—though it may be used to explore them, and help our 
minds to take hold of the mystery. We must always in our apostolate 
be wary not to try and prove too much. 


Now in those things which we hold about God, there is 
truth in two ways. For certain things that are true about God 
wholly surpass the capability of human reason, for instance 
that God is three and one; while there are certain things to 
which even natural reason can attain, for instance, that God is, 
that God is one, and others like these, which even the philoso- 
phers proved demonstratively of God, being guided by the light 
of natural reason.® 


In our present condition, we reach knowledge of things by 
contact with them through our senses, and by using our minds on 
the data thus provided. From the things we see, touch, hear, taste, 
we can derive true knowledge, but such knowledge cannot reach 
above a certain level, to the very being of God which is far above 
all such sense derived knowledge. ‘‘Now sensibles cannot lead our 
intellect to see in them what God is, because they are effects unequal 
to the power of their cause. And yet our intellect is led by sensibles 
to the divine knowledge, so as to know about God that He is, and 
other such truths, which need to be ascribed to the first principle. 
Accordingly some divine truths are attainable by human reason, 
whilst others altogether surpass the power of human reason’”’.® And 
to try to prove too much, about the second group, would be to 
make ourselves and the Catholic Faith look foolish; ‘“‘because the 
very insufficiency of these arguments would rather confirm them in 
their error, if they thought that we assented to the truth of faith 
on account of such weak reasonings’’.’ 

It is true that Faith is the gift of God, but the point I would stress 
is that such a gift can neither be given to nor received by someone 
who does not first know that God is. And stemming from the same 
idea is the need for young people especially, going out into a pagan, 
sceptical, questioning world, to know that the basis of their belief 


5. Summa Contra Gentiles, Book, 1, ch. 3. 
6. S.C.G., Book 1, ch. 3. 
7. S.C.G., Book 1, ch. 9. 
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in the existence of God is something rational and capable of proof. 
For the attack on Faith today is not on particular dogmas, but on 
its very basis, on the possibility or otherwise of God existing. 

The convert is likely to be more aware than the born Catholic 
of some of the special needs of the agnostic and materialist world 


‘around us. I myself think that the second great concept from the 


thought of Saint Thomas which is of especial importance to people 
today is his idea of the nature of law, and of that part of it which 
is common to all men, the natural law. Perhaps all of us today tend 
to think of law in terms of the multitudinous niggling and arbitrary 
regulations with which modern civilisation is penetrated: No 
parking; the details of tax codes; the continual interference by 
officialdom in daily life. This complex of regulations, convenient or 
otherwise, carries no particular moral force one way or the other; 
and for those outside the Church that is all there is to law, the 
business of organising society. To come into contact with Saint 
Thomas’s idea of law as something pertaining to reason, leading to 
virtue and happiness, to a concept hierarchically stepped down 
from God’s eternal law to natural law and human law, the whole 
with an ordered purposefulness for the good of community and 
individual, and not just for convenience or the easy gathering of 
fines and taxes, is for the convert a discovery almost as exciting as 
that of the Faith itself. 

The modern non-Catholic attitude to law has a considerable 
bearing upon morality. That there was such a thing as the natural 
law had never entered my head, and I do not imagine I was alone 
in this ignorance. Morality for me was merely the conventions of 
the society in which one was brought up, and based upon no 
fundamental distinctions of right and wrong. It was a matter of 
local custom, what is ‘“‘done’” and ‘“‘not done’’; one generation 
shocked at the shortness of women’s skirts and the next at the 
level of the neckline. That behind all the varying conventions were 
more basic ideas of right and wrong; of a morality that was not 
mere reactionary prejudice but part of the road to human happiness, 
was entirely beyond my own personal thinking. 

To those of us who have thought of law mainly as an ass and a 
changeable ass at that, Saint Thomas’s discussion of the essence 
of law® opens an entirely new prospect. For Saint Thomas sees law 
as something pertaining to reason,® since law is the rule and measure 
of acts and when these are human acts, their rule and measure 


8. Summa Theologica, I, 11, Q. 90. 
9. S.T., I, II, Q. 90, art. 1. 
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must be the reason. We are back to an idea of the world as a 
place governed by reason and order not by blind chance and the 
determinism of the ultimate particles of matter. 

Saint Thomas saw the whole created universe governed by the 
law of God’s providence, by the divine reason, and the natural 
law as something stemming from this eternal law. If you deny the 
existence of God you must therefore deny the existence of the 
natural law, and as I did, question all possibility of making a final 
judgment on right and wrong. We see the resultant chaos of that 
conclusion all about us, not in the professed enemies of society 
but in those trying to do their best who, for instance, discuss the 
rights and wrongs of the death penalty and at the same time advocate 
the killing of the unborn child and the incurably sick. It is most 
vital that we should present the concept of Catholic morality not 
just as law, but as reasonable law, a part of the ordering of men to 
their proper ends, and to their beatitude. 

“‘Now among all others, the rational creature is subject to divine 
providence in the most excellent way, in so far as it partakes of a 
share of providence, by being provident for itself and others. 
Wherefore it has a share of the Eternal Reason, whereby it has a 
natural inclination to its proper act and end; and this participation 
of the eternal law in the rational creature is called the natural 
law’’.1° Our inborn sense of ultimate right and wrong is from God, 
not our particular society or the prohibitions of reactionary priests! 
And Saint Thomas uses an extract from psalm 4 to drive home his 
point (v. 6-7); “‘offer up the sacrifice of justice, and trust in the 
Lord; many say, Who showeth us good things? The light of thy 
countenance, O Lord, is signed upon us; thou hast given gladness 
in my heart’. And the light in answer to the question implying 
what are the works of justice, is that of the natural reason, by 
which we can see what is good and what is evil, the function of the 
natural law, which is therefore nothing less than an imprint on us 
of the divine light. 

Saint Thomas, of course, admits that while the natural law in 
its most general precepts is known to all, and cannot be entirely 
blotted out from man’s mind: its more detailed and particular 
applications certainly can be. And again there can be many 
errors and differences of interpretation in the practical application 
of the basic concepts of the natural law to particular situations. 
But the point I would stress is that ordinary people today have no 


10. S.7., I, II, Q. 91, art. 2. 
11. S.T., I, II, Q. 94, art. 6. 
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idea that there are any basic principles of law at all, from which 
they could or should derive guidance for their actions. It is a 
situation in which the natural law is not so much denied as simply 


not known to exist. 
Saint Thomas then sees law as the rule of reason; life as something 


_ ordered, or at least intended to be so by God, and ordered by no 


purposeless or arbitrary rule but to an end, and that end one which 
we should like to reach, not something forced upon us against our 
natural desires and inclinations. It is when he is discussing the 
limits of the natural law,!* whether all the acts of the virtues are 
prescribed by it, that he brings out a statement quite astounding to 
modern ears, that following from the fact that the rational soul of 
man is the proper form of man, every man has a natural inclination 
to act according to reason, and such action is to act according to 
virtue. In one sense, the natural law does prescribe the acts of the 
virtues, because one’s reason naturally indicates that one should 
act virtuously. 

Now the whole weight of the modern world is on the devil’s side 
in this matter. It does not equate reason and virtue as in any sense 
compatible, but rather as things divorced one from the other. It 
does not think of law as something reasonable, connected with the 
tight means to reach the right ends; nor does it think at all of 
virtue as something fulfilling the rational nature of a man. It thinks 
of religion as a series of ““Thou shalt not’s”; as pure prohibition, 
destruction of personality. Fulfilment of the human personality 
involves indulgence in what the Church calls sin. Sin appears as 
the hallmark of humanity. We do not readily imagine a liberty 
that does not include licence, and cannot even imagine a liberty 
which could not sin. Sanctity seems a pale figure in an ivory tower; 
real life is full blooded, passionate, sinful, human. 

It is not merely the effect of original sin that gives this outlook 
today. It is boosted by the whole trend of modern writing, TV, 
films, radio, which have made a kind of cult of the reasonableness 
of evil. The tendency is, one might say, to try and prove the goodness 
of evil. 

Against this outlook, Saint Thomas’s tremendous concept of the 
nature of goodness stands with the contrast of light against darkness. 
For Saint Thomas really believes that Our Lord came to fulfil and 
not to destroy; he sees sanctity as the true fulfilment and completion 
of human personality. “Be you therefore perfect, as also your 


12. S.T., I, TI, Q. 94, art. 3. 
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heavenly Father is perfect’’.15 To know and love God to the utmost 
of our capacity is ultimate happiness, but it involves too the full 
expression of our possibilities and abilities, the maximum use of 
our talents, and it brings real freedom, the perfect liberty which 
the Church asks for her children in the Collect of the Mass on 
Easter Monday. 

Indeed all of us, Catholic and non-Catholic alike, need to grasp 
the futility of sin and evil; that if we go after them we are literally 
chasing shadows. ‘“‘And God saw all the things he had made, and 
they were very good”. This is Saint Thomas’ starting point in 
thinking about sin and evil; everything that is, is God’s handiwork 
and God has made nothing bad. It follows therefore that evil is 
something entirely negative, the failure of the thing, whatever it is, 
to be what it is meant to be, and could be. Evil cannot exist on its 
own; it can only exist in some created nature, and since all created 
things are made by God, evil can only exist in something good. 
Wrong means, wrong ends, wrong choices, yet the being who makes 
and pursues them is still God’s creation and that creation is never 
evil in itself as such. Nor could the evil of some created being ever 
extend to the point of swamping all the good of its original nature, 
for then there would be nothing to exist in which the evil could be: 
you could, roughly speaking, think of evil as a breakdown in an 
automobile. The engine won’t work, or your shear a half-shaft, yet 
you couldn’t have a breakdown without something to break down. 
The thing may be a wreck but there must be something there to 
wreck. 

In a different context, the ragpickers’ priest, Pére Lamy (1853- 
1931) brought out this fact, in one of his visions of the angel Gabriel 
and of the devil. Gabriel warned the priest not to insult the devil: 
“Don’t forget, he is an archangel. Don’t argue. Respect Lucifer, 
he is an archangel that failed”. Pére Lamy remarked that when you 
respect the devil’s angelic character, you hurt him a great deal more. 
For although the devil’s will is turned wholly against God and to 
evil, he still retains his angelic nature, given and created by God, 
and all God made is good. Maybe we might be more charitable to 
what appear to be really bad characters and sinners, if we recalled 
that the evil they do can never totally destroy all the good that is 
in them, given by God.... 

We all need to realise the negative pointlessness of evil. “‘One 


13. Matthew 5:48. 
14. Genesis 1:31. 
15. S.T., I, Q. 48. 
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opposite is known through the other, as darkness is known through 
light. Hence also what evil is must be known from the nature of 
good. Now, we have said above that good is everything appetible, 
and thus, since every nature desires its own being and its own 
perfection, it must be said also that the being and the perfection 
of any nature is good. Hence it cannot be that evil signifies being, 
or any form of nature. Therefore it must be that by the name of 
evil is signified the absence of good’’.1® When you put it that way, 
it is a poor sort of a thing to be attracted by and to pursue. 

In fact, we cannot desire evil as such. We can only go after 
something that is or appears to be desirable. Our wills are only 
attracted by what appears good. The very object of the will is 
good.!” It is the twist of original sin in our make-up, the effect of 
our sins, our half-controlled passions, and in addition, and I thinka 
weighty addition, the whole trend of modern thought, which 
makes sin and evil look desirable and good to us. We need to do 
more than reject it because the Church teaches us to do so, or 
because of the fear of hell fire, but to realise in our heart of hearts 
that the thing we are turning away from has no goodness or 
desirability in it whatever, that in avoiding sin we turn from shadows 
to reality, from being half alive to being fully alive. The fact remains 
that we do all tend to cling to our pet sins, thinking them good 
things, leave them with the reluctance of fond parting, and with 
the world anyway crying on us for fools for giving them up. 

The modern world regards the devil not only as a myth, but as 
a friendly myth. From Robert Burns onward, there have been 
plenty of writers to tame Auld Hornie, make him a good companion, 
and see sin as one way of doing good to men. True, God writes 
straight with crooked lines, but He does not will sin and evil as 
such, negation, the upsetting of the divine order, the turning of 
man out of his proper road. Today however, the devil appears as a 
friendly legend, and his version of the fullness of human life as 
truth. Liberty involves licence, freedom to sin, as we think, and 
imagine we are showing our freedom by our sins. 

We need then to penetrate Saint Thomas in his teaching on 
goodness and sin; make ourselves realise that sin is not at bottom 
attractive, that it is a turning off the road which leads to happiness 
and to the fullness of human personality. If human nature is really 
true to itself, it follows reason and virtue, not sin and passion and 


16. S.T., I, Q. 48, art. 1. 
17. S.T., I, Il, Q. 8, art. 1. 
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disorder. And still we cannot believe it, and stand amazed at Saint 
Thomas's calm statements: 


Now the virtue of a thing consists in its being well disposed 
in a manner befitting its nature. . . . Hence the vice of any thing 
consists in its being disposed in a manner not befitting its 
nature ... Man derived his species from his rational soul: and 
consequently whatever is contrary to the order of reason is, 
properly speaking, contrary to the nature of man, as man; 
while whatever is in accord with reason, is in accord with the 
nature of man as man. Now “‘man’s good is to be in accord 
with reason, and his evil is to be against reason’’, as Dionysius 
states (Div. Nom. iv). Therefore human virtue, which makes 
a man good, and his work good, is in accord with man’s 
nature, for as much as it accords with his reason: while vice is 
contrary to man’s nature, in so far as it is contrary to the 
order of 


Saint Thomas drives this point home, that sin is no necessary or 
essential part of human nature, or of human freedom, when he 
discusses the question of free will in Christ, and of Our Lord’s 
inability to sin. Because we have free will, and because we can 
choose either to sin or not to sin, we imagine that free will and 
sin go essentially together and are a mark of the essence of humanity. 
Could Our Lord then be true man and not be able to sin? But says 
Saint Thomas, “‘the truth of His human nature is not proved by sin, 
since sin does not belong to human nature, whereof God is the 
cause; but rather has been sown in it against its nature by the devil, 


as Damascenus says (De Fide Orthod. iii.)'® Yet Christ still had}. 


free will; He could make choices between particular goods or the 
ways of attaining to them. ‘The will of Christ, though determined 
to good, is not determined to this or that good. Hence it pertains 
to Christ, even as to the blessed, to choose with a free will confirmed 
in good”’.2° 

The case of the free will of the angels is perhaps even mor 
startling to all our pre-occupied notions. For after they had made 
choice for God and received beatitude, they, with the vision of God, 
could never turn away from it, go against it, for ultimate goodness 
holds the will entranced, yet the angels still retain free will, which 


18. S.T., I, I, Q. 71, art. 2. 
19. S.T., Ill, Q. 15, art. 1. 
20. S.T., III, Q. 18, art. 4. 
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is a part of the perfection of the being given them by God. They 
can still choose between opposite things, but always keeping the 
order of the end in view—and this is the perfection of the freedom 
of the will. It is a defect of liberty for the will to choose anything 
by turning away from this order and committing sin. ‘“‘Hence there 
is greater liberty of will in the angels, who cannot sin, than there 
is in ourselves who can sin”. 

Our human situation allows us to make wrong choices and to 
sin, but we do not become any freer by so doing. We can and do 
fail. But there is nothing strikingly original, useful, human or 
purposeful in our sins, just as a breakdown in an engine means it is 
falling short of its proper perfection and usefulness. Our apostolate 
to the world around us today does need to stress this fact all the 
time, that sin really is a bad human act, in the fullest sense; that it is 
the failure of our nature, not its perfection, and that there is no 
future in that sort of failure. The future, the full expression of 
ourselves, our happiness, is all with sanctity, with holiness. And 
we need to make people realise that this is what the Christian idea 
of holiness is, fulfilment, the truth lived, coming to God Who is the 
ultimate love of our hearts, and for Whom we crave, whether 
consciously or not. Sanctity is not repression, a series of ‘“Thou 
shalt not’s’’. It is true that it involves penance and the cross, but 
the cross is not a sign of negative suffering, but of suffering trans- 
formed into victory, achievement, triumph. It means death to sin, 
victory over sin and death, the mystical dying in baptism, and the 
rising to the blazing splendour of Easter morning, to the freedom 
of the sons of God, fellow citizens of the saints. 

The prayers of the liturgy which speak so often of the chains of 


‘sin are not using mere metaphors; sin does bind us, and keep us 


from the freedom we are meant to have. But those of us outside 
the Church today glory in our chains, and the ultimate puzzlement 
to the modern agnostic might be Saint Thomas’s teaching on the 
freedom implied in religious vows. For they appear the very summit 
of religious repression. Saint Thomas, discussing whether it is 
expedient to make such vows, is with the modern world when he 
says that “‘one of the greatest goods that God has given man is 
liberty”, but his answer to the objection that a vow curtails this 
freedom, is the very opposite of all non-Catholic ideas on the 
subject. For “‘even as one’s liberty is not lessened by one being 
unable to sin, so, too, the necessity resulting from a will firmly 
fixed to good does not lessen the liberty, as instanced in God and 
21. S.T7., I, Q. 62, art. 8. 
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the blessed. Such is the necessity implied by a vow, bearing a 
certain resemblance to the confirmation of the blessed’’.?* 

Perhaps too much Catholic literature is still concerned with the 
kind of pieties which obscure these essential and basic concepts; 
to the outsider the Catholic appears involved in comfortable 
superstitions. “It’s all very well for you, that have been brought 
up that way”, said one man to me. “I haven’t”, I answered, “I’m 
a convert’’. He was shaken but quickly recovered: ‘‘Well, I suppose 
you were feeling depressed and unhappy and wanted consolation”. 
“I didn’t’, said I, “I set out to attack the Church’’. Because I have 
seen both sides, known the attitude to Catholics and to converts 
expressed by my friends, I now see the need to preach a distinctively 
intellectual apostolate; to tell people plainly that they can know 
that God exists from reason alone; that Catholic teaching on 
morality has a basis not merely rational, but in a concept of law 
seen as something stemming from God, reasonable, leading to 
virtue and happiness. And above all, we need to make people 
realise that the Christian idea of sanctity does involve the fulfilment 
and not the repression of personality; that real liberty is breaking 
loose from the chains of sin and making use of our freedom to get 
where we all really, if we are true to ourselves, want to get, to 
happiness, to God. 

Saint Thomas sets out the reasons and the arguments which 
should headline such an apostolate; we need to follow him too in 
our presentation of these truths, to be clear, succinct, to the point; 
to be fearless in seeking out our adversaries’ objections and in 
answering them. And more than that, Saint Thomas’s writing is 
permeated by his personal experience and love of God; he is not 
merely arguing, putting a case, but relating what he teaches to the 
One who is his personal love, to the God he knows most intimately 
in prayer. It is this freshness of approach, the sense of not repeating 
someone else’s ideas, but knowing them first-hand (Saint Thomas is 
said to have learned more in prayer than in study), which we should 
all strive to acquire, and which gives the final and effective drive 
to the work of making known the truth, and to the apostolate. 


. DAPHNE D. C. POCHIN MOULD 
Aherla House, Aherla, County Cork 


22. S.T., II, Til, Q. 88, art. 4. 
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URELY the cloister had never less to fear from the limelight 

than in this decade. Recent BBC programmes in sound and 

television have been remarkably just and penetrating and a 
rather more mixed bag of films is improved by the addition of 
The Nun’s Story (at the Metropole). Let it be said at once that not 
a single carp of the ecclesiastical kind can reasonably be directed 
at this film as it stands. Not a false note is struck, such is the 
accuracy, reverence and restraint with which Fred Zinneman 
directs it and with which Audrey Hepburn plays the lead. Con- 
cerned as it is with the case of religious vocation, it probably comes 
closer than any other film so far to some realities of the religious 
life and indicates more of its substance—the reasons why it is 
chosen, the training, and the inner meaning of the rules. Given the 
limits of an entertainment medium in this area a not unbalanced 
view of the nun’s life will, I imagine, be gathered from the film 
even by the unprepared non-Catholic. 

Being in some sense “ based on fact,” this film has a start— 
perhaps misleading—on others of its kind which have been relying 
on fictional plots whether Italian idyll or French melodrama. She 
who was Gabrielle Van der Mal, daughter of a famous Belgian 
surgeon and later Sister Luke, is still living as a nurse in the world 
and worked closely wtih Kathryn Hulme on this writer’s best- 
selling book of 1956 and with the actress who portrays her now 
in the film. Wishing as a girl to become a nursing Sister in the 
Belgian Congo, she entered a missionary Order of nuns in 1927, 
graduated brilliantly after noviceship from the Brussels School of 
Tropical Medicine, was kept back in a test of discipline before 
final vows for a year’s work in a Belgian mental hospital before the 
Germans overran Belgium. A few years later she was forced to 
conclude that she had mistaken her vocation, the final crisis of 
many being occasioned by her hatred of the Germans who had 
killed her father and occupied the hospital in which she worked. 
Given a formal release from her vows, she left 17 years of convent 
life behind her. Miss Hulme has claimed that her book was 
“true in all its essentials”; recently the Order in question has 
declared that it is misleading and inaccurate “in its essential 
details.” The argument about biographical detail can be left aside 
since it is unlikely to be conclusive and in any case possible dis- 
tortion of the spiritual facts is the important matter. 

Some Catholic critics have felt that the underlying argument of 
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the book is hostile to the Order and implies that a genuine vocation 
was wrecked by an archaic and unrealistic discipline. To my mind 
this view seems more defensive than objective and the book seems 
admirably to balance sympathy for the Order and for Sister Luke's 
dilemma. Certainly no bias of this kind can be found in the film. 
The chilly dismissal at the end, though less than perfectly chari- 
table, does not cancel at all the efforts of the Order to keep her; 
the notorious test of ‘‘ humility” put to the novice by her imme- 
diate Superior—that she deliberately fail her final examination—is 
pointedly judged by the Mother General as unjustified even in the 
realms of religious perfection. Quite clearly, as in the book, Sister 
Luke’s conscience forces her out of the convent on the matter of 
one of her vows—inner, unquestioning, instantaneous obedience. 
She finds she cannot live up to it or rather lives up to it less and less 
now that she makes more serious breaches in the Rule to plot against 
the hated Germans. A point often missed is that neither she nor 
her superiors expect from the nun a perfection completely attained 
but simply a constant effort towards it. For Sister Luke the life 
against nature has not steadied into a life above nature and she 
finds her stubborn all-or-nothing will has misled her. Some higher 
critics, impelled by their sympathy for her, have suggested that she 
just entered the wrong Order—the traditional kind of Mixed Order 
in which the perennial effort to combine active work with conten: 
plation while maintaining the primacy of the latter may become 
too much of a strain in this century unless some external details 
of the Rule are modified. The fact remains, however, that on 
leaving she did not try to join any other kind of Order; and 
besides neither book nor film interprets her case as an instance of 
this conflict. On its own level and within its own terms of reference 
the spiritual experience dramatised in the film seems to me both 
credible and very moving; difficult to define around the edges 
precisely because it is worked out in terms of character. Religious 
vocation must be tested and accepted by visible authority but in 
the last analysis between the individual and God there remains 4 
secret and a mystery so that vocation begins and ends in as many 
ways as there are men. Despite the years of personal searching: 
and the official seal set on such a vocation, life will show its 
mistakes, and in the case of nuns Rome formally recognises this 
fact by allowing them to withdraw. 

The film at the same time cannot be ranked among the classic 
efforts of the cinema to explore the life of the spirit. Translating 
novel to screen with care, integrity and devotion, preserving there- 
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fore its style of slightly romanticised biography, Zinneman has not 
been inspired to use the new medium even to the full range of its 
ordinary possibilities much less to extend them. Though shot on 
location in Belgium, Africa and Rome its limitations are those of 
the “‘ beautiful ”’ film made with a high gloss. In cloister and chapel 
Zinneman has composed in cool light and shadow, subduing his 
colour and playing on the black and white tones of the convent 
tobes—a delicate style fitting the great emotional moments of this 
hidden life such as the entry of postulants or ceremonies of 
profession and vow-taking. The daily texture of the life is less 
adequately presented despite the leisurely time devoted to this 
period (one hour out of the two and a half); in fact the harsh- 
nesses palpable enough in the book at this stage are if anything 
softened here in deference perhaps to non-Catholic audiences. On 
the other hand the film is simply being faithful to the book in 
showing the Congo of the 1930s through Sister Luke’s eyes as a 
place of vigorous colour and romance rather than one of sweat. 
insects and disease. For expressive purposes the camera relies 
mainly on an imposing gallery of noble faces including those of 
Dame Edith Evans and Dame Peggy Ashcroft. Audrey Hepburn’s 
pure line and restrained manner are quite adequate though her 
face towards the end should show some little mark of such a 
seventeen years’ experience. 

The event of the year in Dublin’s commercial cinema may well 
be the Russian film at the Astor The Cranes are Flying. This 
film confirms triumphantly the great thaw, the breakaway from 
propaganda and the unrealities of Socialist Realism which began 
two years ago with The Forty-First. Frail and complex indivi- 
duals in place of the stock heroic figures, personal problems and 
relationships, especially those of love, holding the foreground from 
patriotism, war and factories—it is all here. A heroine objects 
bitterly to her lover’s volunteering for the defence of Russia, a 
delegation from the factory break out of their official speech and 
melt smilingly into the family circle, a grandmothet makes the 
sign of the Cross over the young man as he leaves for the front. 
And all these things are presented with effortless natural ease 
without a shadow of the emphasis which betrays conscious com- 
ment or reaction. It would of course be more than naive to express 
surprise at this potential—as if human nature could really be 
changed by a Revolution or by forty years of censored expression. 


| This story of love and war is pervaded by a compassionate fatalism 
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and a dignity and breadth of emotion which immediately recalls 
Tolstoi or perhaps Pasternak. 

Mischance keeps two lovers apart on the day of going to war 
and no word comes to the girl who is left desolate in bombed 
Moscow ; in a moment of fear and desperation she is half-seduced, 
half-forced by her lover’s brother and marries him ; evacuated to 
Siberia she clings to a tragic unashamed hope that the ominous 
reports imply only that Boris is missing. Only the returning victors 
prove to her that he is dead. In a brilliant and heart-rending scene 
she turns outward from her crushed heart to those soldiers who find 
nobody to welcome them home and gives them her treasured 
flowers. It could so easily have been another of those selfless 
sacrifices for the Soviet and its heroes, did not script, direction and 
Tatiana Samoilova convince us instead that the heroine turns to 
humanity. An impression of withdrawn beauty and tremendous 
reserves of feeling is created by this actress; her dignity and that 
of the whole film flows from the passion which is contained and 
transcended and which issues naturally into the grand gesture— 
the girl frozen over the washtub by the news of Boris’s death while 
the soldier raises her sud-covered hand to his lips. 

Some rather contrived things do not come off—notably a scene 
in hospital with an hysterical soldier, the figure of Boris’s brother, 
and some sketchy glimpses of corrupt life in wartime Moscow. 
But from first to last this is a film, visually inventive and exciting 
and earning for the director Kalatazov and his camera-man special 
prizes for its ‘‘ precision and virtuosity.” The camera never ceases 
to stimulate by its fluidity, by the variation in range, angle and pace 
(e.g. in the opening sequence), by the atmospheric effects and 
superimposition of images (as in the bombed house or during 
Boris’s dying visions), by its visual symbols (the cranes over 
Moscow in the last shot). Clearly inspired by the silent Soviet 
cinema of the past it is, however, extravagant and overdone in 
places and has even a dated look at times as of a French film of 
the "thirties. Yet one of the most familiar stock-sequences of the 
cinema—a figure forcing vainly through a dense crowd towards a 
loved one—is mounted once again with such painful urgency that 
one is drawn out of the seat. Once again style is everything. 

For lack of space The Diary of Anne Frank (Ambassador) 
must be noted briefly as an experience rather than a film. Con- 
scientious with his settings, George Stevens takes too long with the 
limited story and mars the delicacy of Anne’s faintly stirring 
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womanhood by drooling over it. Yet the moments of danger are 
very gripping and even here at third-hand the impression is caught 
of this bright indomitable flower pushing out of her dark garret 
in that human jungle towards the sun of goodness and love. 
PETER R. CONNOLLY. 


- St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 


TELEVISION AND RADIO 
Mainly for Women 


T is sad to say goodbye to summer but autumn has its compen- 

sations. It brings, among other things, the return to Radio and 

Television after the summer recess of tried and true programmes 
and personalities that are like old friends, and which have become 
almost part of our lives. These mean more perhaps to women, 
especially wives and mothers, who spend most of their time at home, 
than to anyone else, so Radio and TV cater rather especially for 
them in their mainly-for-women series. These are: the BBC TV 
programme itself called Mainly for Women (most afternoons at 2.45), 
Radio Eireann’s Scrapbook for Women (Thursday, 8.45), BBC’s 
Woman’s Hour (Light, 2-3 daily), and Home for the Day (BBC Home, 
9-10 a.m.), a Sunday programme originated seven years ago and 
designed for those working women who felt they were missing a lot 
when they missed Woman’s Hour. 

Now that programme producers (including those of Radio 
Eireann) have at last realised that a woman has other interests 
besides make-do-and-mend advice, cunning new recipes and even 
more cunning new fashions (though we like these in their place and 
time!), women’s hour features have their share of sterner stuff: 
controversial, moral and social issues, topical problems, and really 
intelligent talks. To try to satisfy all housewives’ tastes on all levels 
is not easy, so naturally they do not please all of us all of the time, 
but on the whole the formula is usually more than adequate and 
sometimes ideal. 

Our own Scrapbook for Women (“‘interesting odds and ends 
presented by Dan Treston’’) is just what it purports to be—scrappy. 
Such a programme can be interesting and amusing, but neither it 
nor the items it presents are likely to lay any sort of permanent hold 
on the affections or imagination. A series which is compiled of 
odds and ends is almost a contradiction in terms. We have person- 
alities in plenty—Eve Watkinson, Petronella O’Flanagan and Kate 
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O’Brien are all well worth listening to. It is the production which 
is at fault. I would prefer an Irish woman’s programme more firmly 
welded, of more mass and weight and with more frank discussion, 
Why is it that our Irish programmes are always so tentative? It is 
the one word that seems to sum them up. 

As a programme, Mainly for Women has the added glamour of 
television, though for quality I do not think it is as good as Woman's 
Hour. The best feature is probably the four-years-old Family Affairs 
panel, which discusses Problems of Living which are sent in by 
viewers. This panel makes a very honest attempt to sort out tangled 
human relationships. It must be a great comfort not only to those 
who send in questions but to the thousands of viewers with similar 
problems who can see that their situation is not, after all, unique. 
But Woman’s Hour carries more weight and earns more regard than 
any of these others, which are built on, from, or around it. Teresa 
McGonagle, Elizabeth Emerson and Marjorie Anderson have all 
introduced this programme at various times throughout the year. 
I think I would hand the palm to Marjorie Anderson—here is a 
radio personality of great charm and warmth, with that truly familiar 
touch possessed by only a few. To the housewife clearing away after 
luncheon or maybe doing some sewing or ironing, it seems she is 
speaking directly to her. It is hard to realise she does not know you 
personally—and care about you. This effect she achieves unfailingly 
and apparently effortlessly, and it makes me inclined to place her in 
the sparse ranks of the great radio artists. 

As well as regular features such as Reading your Letters (now 
called Soapbox), a fifteen minute serial story, and a Guest of the 
Week feature, this programme runs various series such as Daughters 
of Famous Fathers (very good indeed, this) and My Husband (talks 
by widows of famous men), Learned from Life, Things that Strike Me, 
Legal Roundabout and talks on voice production and public speaking. 
Some features are frankly educative, some more subtly informative. 
There are topical talks too and interesting and amusing Letters from 
Abroad. During the printing strike there were stimulating talks by 
such sharp-witted people as Siriol Hugh-Jones, with her droll turn 
of phrase, on what they would miss if there were smaller, fewer, or 
no newspapers—and what they would enjoy missing! Frequent 
contributors to this Hour are Naomi Jacob, Joyce Grenfell, Pamela 
Frankau, Minnie Pallister. We have heard and enjoyed Ann Scott- 
James, Veronica Papworth and Maura Laverty. Strangely enough, 
Joyce Grenfell can be disappointing. I always have the uncomfortable 
feeling she is forcing the camaraderie. She tries too hard. Minnie 
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Pallister has an ordinary voice and a down-to-earth approach. Here, 
you feel, is the real salt of the earth and all unaware. In “Autumn 
Thoughts” lately she brought to us the mellow tranquillity of this 
lovely season without being sentimental, she talked of her vegetable 
marrows without being too cosily “‘suburbia’’ and finally indulged 
ina little gentle moralising without being trite. “‘I realised I was guilty 
of entertaining that dreadful idea that certain people are created to 
make my life easier and more pleasant for me—that awful idea 
which is the cause of half the troubles of the world”. Listening to 
her you realised the influence these programmes must have, the 
gentle insistent formation of the opinions and outlook of thousands 
of “ordinary” women, who in their turn will be the chief formative 
influence in their own homes. 

On the other hand, the Look Back with Pleasure talk by S. B. Mais 
would merely make any angry young man or woman violently 
determined to be angrier still. Such smugness, such unbearable 
condescension! He told us at unnecessary length of his happy, 
happy childhood, happy adolescence and happy young adulthood. 
Nothing troubled him; nothing made him resentful. As an only 
child, he was happy alone at home, but he was also happy playing 
with his cousins. He was happy in school and out of it, in Oxford 
and out of it, he looked back on the first thirty years of life with 
“ecstatic pleasure”. He was, in fact, a happy and unmitigated bore. 
There can be in this programme what seems to be an atmosphere 
or approach that is to us sometimes “‘frilly”, sometimes foreign and 
often both. Too much worshipping at the cat-and-dog-lovers’ shrine, 
for example. Too much self-conscious tolerance and charity because 
we’re English and not because it’s right or because we’re Christians. 
This becomes obvious in features which discuss the lives of coal- 
miners, the colour problem and how to live on eight, twelve or 
fourteen pounds a week. These, constantly recurring topics, often 
become a little tedious or even self-righteous. This is especially true 
of the letters which come pouring in after such features. If I said 
previously that Any Answers? was the Voice of Britain, Soapbox is 
the Voice of Britain’s women. Some may be irritating, narrow- 
minded or petty, but there is more often reassurance and hope to 
be found in the realisation that the primeval protective instinct in 
women, the love that is the mainspring of their nature, enables them, 
even in the wilderness that is today, to profess unflinchingly and with 
indomitable courage the soundest and sanest of views. 

This is especially apparent when Woman’s Hour has tackled some 
controversial moral topic such as homosexuality, painless childbirth 
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and inquiries into the attitude towards sex experience outside 
marriage. These discussions themselves are invariably frank and 
informative and for the most part well balanced. But at times | 
think one can have a little too much clinical detachment. You can 
go too far in attempting to balance the pros and cons evenly without 
coming down firmly on one side or the other. This is the chief fault 
I had to find with the last-named feature—Sex Experience outside 
Marriage. I could not help admiring the frankness and courage of 
those who allowed their opinions, beliefs and even experiences, 
case histories to be recorded, even though anonymously. But | 
could not help but be shocked, more, stunned, at the revelation of 
such casual amorality and, worse, such distorted views. Would-be 
logical arguments were so full of flaws and fallacies that one would 
think that anyone who had reached the age of reason must see 
through them. The voices ran on, some clipped and cultured, some 
not. An eighteen-years-old youth couldn’t see anything wrong with 
it—for himself. But he’d like his wife “to be a virgin, of course”. 
A young married woman was very glad her husband had had 
experience prior to marriage; it made things so much easier and 
she was sure they were the happier for it. Yet most men preferred 
their wives to be innocent, though some, obviously believing in 
equality in all things, didn’t see why a woman shouldn’t have her 
fling too. Especially as this made it more likely she would be wise 
in her final choice. Only one thought it preferable that both should 
be virgins. But all preferred the idea of fidelity after marriage. 
What was horrifying was the unwitting paganism of it. No one 
seemed to think it necessary to talk or think of God’s Law. They 
probably had no knowledge of the ten commandments outside of 
Cecil B. de Mille’s epic of that name—if even that. The one con- 
cession to religion was a couple of bored voices saying that one 
thing was certain and that was if you were likely to have religious 
scruples or what they euphemistically termed ‘“‘feelings of guilt 
about it”, it was better to abstain. Such things took the good 
out of it. 

The saddest recording—one which haunted me for quite a time 
—was made by a young woman in her early thirties, who by out 
standards was nothing short of promiscuous. But she assured wu 
that such was not the case, for each affair had been a genuine “‘love” 
affair and yes, she had always hoped that each time it would & 
lasting. She had a cultured voice. She sounded intelligent. She had 
no scruples, no, for she did not believe in God, or religion, or an) 
of that sort of thing. This woman had accepted disillusionment 4 
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part of her life. As a weary final remark she told us that one thing 
we could be sure of was that one of the two concerned always got 
hurt. Pain was inevitably a part of love. She sounded unutterably 
hopeless. 

I still blame Woman’s Hour producers for not rounding off that 


_ programme. No one wanted a sermon, but the Christian viewpoint 


should have been uncompromisingly stated, the fallacies, the sheer 
lack of logic, should have been pointed out. Letting each man have 
his say, with no clinching argument and no guiding-line, is tolerance 
and acceptance brought too far. It is tolerance brought to the point 
of indifference, greatest and most insidious crime of all. 


ANTOINETTE FORTUNE 
Belgrave Villa, Monkstown Avenue, Monkstown, Co. Dublin 


THE DIOCESAN CLERGY AT ARS 
SOME THEMES FROM A RETREAT 


MONG the pilgrims crowding into the tiny parish church of 

Ars during this centenary year none feel more at home than 

the press of parish priests and diocesan clergy who belong 
more fully here perhaps than in any other pilgrim sanctuary in 
Christendom. So numerous were the priests who sought help here 
during the Curé’s lifetime that he erected a special confessional for 
them behind the high altar. It may still be seen in the dining room 
of his presbytery where he used to receive his priest visitors—and 
always nobly he liked to do it. 

The seemingly endless flow of pilgrims at Ars this year shows how 
serious was the underestimate of the colleague who said of M. 
Vianney that he had faith enough to enrich a whole diocese. The 
Popes of modern times with ever-growing emphasis have proposed 
the Curé as the model and patron of the pastoral clergy of the whole 
Catholic world. What has the diocesan priest to learn at Ars? 

Early in September four hundred members of the Apostolic 
Union who had come to study at the school of the Curé spent five 
days of retreat at Ars under the guidance of Father Humbert 
Bouéssé, O.P. Every diocesan priest has felt some echo in his mind 
of the question which was ever posing itself to an agonising extent 
to M. Vianney—how a priest with the care of souls can save his own 
soul. If ever a man sanctified himself by the very discharge of his 
pastoral duties it was John Baptist Vianney. If at times his hunger 
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for God and contemplation drove him to seek escape in flights, 
these were false moves in directions not meant for him. “I wanted 
to put God on the spot’’, he explained to his curate, “‘to make Him 
see that if I die with the care of souls on my shoulders it is against 
my will and because He wants it that way’’. His sense of obedience 
to the voice of authority as represented by his bishop was absolute. 

Living for even a few days in the shadow of the church which was 
the forcing-house of the Curé’s growth in priestly holiness one could 
hardly escape the question—is there a specific spirituality of the 
diocesan priesthood? Few are the things we see at Ars which would 
not be in place in any parish church or presbytery. The external aids 
which every priest has were those the Curé used to such advantage. 
Father Bouéssé focused attention on the grandeur of the pastoral 
ministry and the holiness which its faithful discharge must work at 
once in the priest and in the souls to whom he brings the Word of 
God and the Bread of Life. Every aspect of the pastoral ministry 
must be linked up with the central priestly act of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice. “The achievement of the Curé of Ars is not, let it be 
stressed, to be found in slick formulae, schemes or stunts. It is the 
way in which he discharged his pastoral responsibility and_ his 
faithful administration of the word and of the sacraments... 
which stamped him with the kind of holiness which marks him out 
for all time and has given him the name which he bears in the story 
of the church: the saintly parish priest of Ars. We should be ever 
strengthening our conviction that the administration of the sacra- 
ments is for us a powerful means of advancing in holiness; along 
with the ministry of the Word of God, this is our specific task, the 
noblest expression that we can make of our priestly love of God 
and of our neighbour’. 

Cardinal Gerlier directed our thoughts to the desire of Saint Pius 
X that the Apostolic Union should be a vast cathedral open to all 
the priests of the world. An organisation linking 32,000 diocesan 
priests neither offers a select school of spirituality nor does it 
pretend to form a “‘little chapel” mentality but bases itself upon 
the means of sanctification which are bound up with the priesthood 
spent in the service of a diocese. ‘“‘And for them do I sanctify myself; 
that they also may be sanctified in truth’’. The characteristic features 
of this spirituality are threefold: the close bond with the bishop, 
the father of his priests; a lively sense of the diocesan community; 
and the exercise of the pastoral mission. It is only with his priests 
and through them that a bishop can exercise the fulness of his 
spiritual paternity. Priests must be united with their bishop like 
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the strings to the harp, Saint Ignatius told the clergy of Ephesus, “‘so 
that in the oneness of your thoughts and the harmony of your 
charity you hymn the Lord Jesus”. What would people say, the 
Curé asked, if they thought priests did not agree among themselves ? 
Nobody had a better sense of his vocation. “If we realised what the 
priesthood is we would die not of fear but of love”’. 

A diocesan priest is not a religious who has missed his vocation 
but a man who is called to save his soul by co-operating with his 
bishop in the teaching, preaching, ruling, sanctifying tasks of the 
apostolic ministry. If a diocesan priest thinks that his spiritual life 
is falling to pieces because he cannot spend as much time as a monk 
in church, he has missed the whole point of the diocesan priesthood. 
It is a life which sanctifies in proportion to the perfection with which 
its duties are fulfilled. It calls for a submerging of the individual in 
the service of a diocese whose interests must become wholly his. 
The Curé of Ars provides a stimulating example of what it means 
to have a true sense of the diocesan community. He never spared 
himself when it was a question of helping out in other parishes with 
sermons or hearing confessions. He attached supreme importance 
to providing for parish missions. He was concerned not only for 
his own parish but for the whole church, Father Toccanier reports. 
“If I had the misfortune to be in hell and if a single joyous thought 
could enter thee, I would thrill with delight remembering that the 
parish missions which I have endowed will open heaven’s gate to a 
great number of souls”. Monsignor de Bazelaire, Archbishop of 
Chambery, in his closing discourse stressed the importance of a 
wholesale identification of the priest with the diocesan community. 
As social consciousness develops people look more to priests as to 
a sacerdotal community of one mind, animated by a single apostolic 
ambition. People are scandalised to find differences of opinion and 
violent oppositions where they looked for a common policy inspired 
by the Church as represented by their bishop. The growth of a true 
community spirit can only be fostered by a sense of humility and 
prayer which does not come easily or naturally to men today. “I 
say to all priests”, we quote the Archbishop of Chambery, ““because 
every priest has other priests with whom he shares the pastoral care, 
living near to him, even if they dwell apart—I say they will not 
succeed if they do not work together. And they cannot work 
together if they have not got the community spirit. And this com- 
munity spirit is the fruit of prayer and the practice of humility”. 
The devotion of the Curé of Ars to his bishop, to his co-diocesans 
and to helping his priest neighbours stresses the necessity for the 
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diocesan priest of a joint pastoral effort and a sharing of diocesan 
responsibilities. 

In the context of an international gathering of priests from 
sixteen nations the need for this corporate unity among the diocesan 
clergy stood out. The sense of the priestly life is lost, it has been 
said, when the priest feels he is neither “father” nor “‘brother”’ nor 
“‘son”’. As minister of the gospel he has the word of God to com- 
municate to the world. His spiritual paternity can be frustrated by 
men’s indifference and their rejection of the invitation to become 
the sons of God. The priest is not a “‘brother’’ if he does not feel a 
close bond with his fellow-priests springing from their common 
priesthood and pastoral mission. To be a stranger and isolated from 
his brothers is a bitter and frustrating cross which no diocesan 
priest should have to carry. The priest is not a “‘son” when the 
bond of loving obedience and filial trust does not unite him to his 
bishop. 

When so much is being said about the theology of the lay 
apostolate one wonders why theologians have not given more 
thought to the great themes of the episcopate, the diocesan com- 
munity, the pastoral office. The priest is in the news but not enough 
in the tracts where his true portrait has yet to be filled out. At Ars 
we were captivated by the ideal of priests, brothers of one mind and 
community-conscious, intimately depending on their bishop and in 
close union with him, bearing a corporate witness to the fact that 
their priesthood is nothing less than “‘the love of the heart of Jesus”. 


PATRICK J. BROPHY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Carlow 


FIRST NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHAPLAINS OF 
C.B.S.1. 


HE La Touche Hotel (formerly the Grand Hotel), Greystones, 

has been chosen as the venue for the First National Conference 

of Chaplains of the Catholic Boy Scouts of Ireland. It will be 
opened on Tuesday, 27 October by His Grace, the Archbishop of 
Dublin and will conclude with Solemn Benediction at noon on 
Friday, 30 October. 

Scouting in Ireland has not developed to the same extent as it 
has in other countries. Switzerland, for example, with three times 
our population has more than ten times our number of scouts. 
There are many reasons for our slow development; many say that 
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scouting does not suit the Irish temperament. This is not true. The 
Irish boy is not such a unique type that the elements of scouting do 
not appeal to him. He himself has proved this by the constant de- 
mand there is for the formation of new troops all over the country. 
He too feels that he wants to be part of this world-wide movement, 
which over the last fifty years has attracted thousands of boys, 
differing widely as regards country, class and creed. 

Scouting indeed has appealed to Irish boys but not to the adults 
who are necessary to lead the movement. In some, this has been 
due to an inborn prejudice of what is alien. Time, however, has 
dulled this prejudice and the merits of Baden Powell’s educational 
system are now being recognised and acknowledged. 

The most important factor governing our slow development was 
that those in the movement, realising the vast potentialities of scout- 
ing, found their actual realisation difficult. The first problem was 
to find suitable leaders for scout troops, intelligent men who were 
prepared to devote their time to the formation of their boys’ 
characters. 

Four years ago, leaders’ training courses were inaugurated at the 
National Camp Site at Larch Hill. As well as these, week-end and 
day courses are given regularly throughout the country, many of 
them in seminaries. At first, training teams came from England and 
the continent. This year, for the first time, there was a complete 
team of Irish instructors at the Larch Hill course, many of whom 
had been trained at Jambeville, France and at the International 
Training Centre at Gilwell Park, outside London. If any progress 
is to be made in Irish scouting, leaders must be trained—a slow but 
essential process. 

Scouting is a game but it is a game with a purpose, it is a game 
that is played with boys to develop their character; it is a system 
of pedagogy directed at the will rather than the intellect, a pedagogy 
that trains bovs by means of those things that appeal to them. 
Catholic scouting goes further and with the aid of the supernatural 
trains boys not just to be good citizens of this world but of the 
next also. The fundamentals of the scout method have been 
canonised and are being used not just to form a good character 
but to form a Catholic character, to mould the boy to take his 
place as a leader in his proper environment. 

It is strange how many outside the movement have a complete 
misunderstanding of the value and the aims of scouting. Many 
regard it as a football club where boys are helped to amuse them- 
selves; or compare it to a boys’ club where boys are gathered off 
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the streets to keep them out of harm’s way. This overlooks com- 
pletely the positive values of scouting. The formation of character, 
through scouting, is apostolic and nowhere more than in France is 
the missionary value of scouting realised. There, ‘‘Scoutisme 
Missionaire,” by training children who are scouts or Guides de 
France, penetrates the nominally Christian homes. The French 
chaplain directs each boy in his troop, watches him and sees that 
his character is formed according to Catholic ideals in spite of his 
pagan environment. In other countries too the apostolic value of 
scouting is being exploited but at home this aspect is only a hazy 
vision, When we are looking for scout leaders we are looking for 
lay apostles. 

Few realise that the full scout programme includes boys from the 
age of eight to twenty-three. Most of our boys leave the movement 
about the age of fifteen, just at an age when they could begin to 
give back to the movement some of the things that they received 
from it. This brings up another factor which has held back Irish 
scouting. In the older boy the spirit of adventure is dying and the 
harsh realities of life are borne in upon him. In response to this 
he feels that he should give something to the community to help 
to make it a better place to live in. This idea of community service 
is the binding ideal of Rover scouts all the world over but one 
which has not been utilised to any great extent in this country. 
Also young men of the 17 plus group require an intellectual pro- 
gramme which can give them the knowledge necessary to activate 
their wills. This aspect too has been more or less overlooked here 
up to the present and these two points account almost completely 
for low standard of senior scouting here. However an intelligent 
combination of social study and social action could produce a 
generation of young men capable of penetrating their environment 
with Christian principles and ideals; penetrating not only the indus- 
trial but also the professional and intellectual strata of society. 

The potentialities of Catholic scouting are vast but their realisa- 
tion is difficult. Apart from trained lay leaders it is essential that 
the clergy have not only an understanding of the aims of scouting 
but also some knowledge of its methods and a real appreciation of 
its value. The success of the scout movement stands or falis with 
its chaplain. It is because of this that a National Conference for 
Chaplains is being held this year. The programme this year gives 4 
complete survey of Catholic scouting and those of future years will 
treat in detail a specific theme. His Grace, the Archbishop of 
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Dublin has kindly consented to open the Conference and the 
management of the La Touche Hotel are doing all in their power 
to insure that their guests will be comfortable. Representatives 
from scout troops in Dublin will entertain the delegates with an 
indoor campfire on the final night. Any further information is 
available from the Reverend Conference Secretary, National Head- 
quarters, C.B.S.I., 71 Saint Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 


Arklow 


PATRICK M. O’REILLY 


Scouting Conference Programme (continued from page 642) 


5.00 p.m. : 


Thursday 29 October: 10.30 a.m.: 


2.00 p.m.: 


5.00 p.m.: 


Friday 30 October: 10.30 a.m.: 


11.30 a.m.: 


“The Psychology of the Boy” 
—Rev. E. F. O’Doherty, 
M.A., D.Ph. 

“The Chaplain as Spiritual 
Director” — Rev. J. C. 
Kelly, S.J. 

“Co-ordination — Chaplain 

Wand Diocesan Chaplain’— 

A. G. Tonge, C.C. 

“The Chaplain and his Troop” 
—Rev. F. O’Higgins, C.C. 

“The Chaplain on Camp’”— 
Rev. J. MacMahon, C.C. 

in Comfort”—Rev. 
P. D. Dowling, C.C. 

‘Problems of a Troop Chap- 
lain”’—Rev. P. J. O’Hare, 
C.C, 

“Our Religious Require- 
ments” — Rev. P. M. 


O’Reilly. 

“Youth to Adult” — P. 
Cassidy, M.A. 

“Extension of C.B.S.I.”—P. 
T. Hughes. 


Close — Professor J. B. 
Whelahan, M.A., Chief 
Scout. 
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News and Views 


Father Daniel Duffy, Saint Joseph’s, Carrickmacross, County 


Monaghan, writes: 

In a survey of Eucharistic piety, read at the Liturgical Congress, 
Glenstal, 1958, two considerations of practical importance were 
raised concerning the Communion prayers of the faithful. In the 
first place, it was pointed out that dispositions play a vital part in 
the fruitful reception of the sacrament. Where the recipient adverts 
to the special grace of the sacrament and consciously co-operates 
with its light and strength, there is clearly a more abundant efficacy. 
For the general body of the faithful the dispositions will correspond 
to the prayers they read in their prayer-books. But, in too many 
instances, the prayer-forms are of little real help. 


Some of the older manuals affected a style of utterance and 
pious aspiration which is manifestly out of tune with the modern 
idiom. Even a cursory examination of prayer-books in com- 
mon use will reveal a remarkable survival of odd-sounding and 
unrealistic prayers. It cannot be supposed that they are said 
with sincerity; and, in any case, their repetition must tend to 
create a false opposition between the world of matter and the 
world of spirit. 

The ideal prayers for Holy Communion would incorporate 
the mystery of the Eucharist in all its richness and profusion 
in such a way that the earnest communicant could draw on 
them freely for his spiritual refreshment. ... There is no 
reason why the manual of piety would not enlarge the acts of 
Faith, Hope and Charity so as.to bring out the manifold 
graces and fruits of the Sacrament as expounded in the Councils 
of Florence and Trent: the nourishment of the soul, “‘sustain- 
ing, increasing, repairing and giving delight”, the antidote of 
faults and the preserver from sins, the pledge of future glory 
and perpetual happiness, the vinculum caritatis, the binding 
force of all the members of the Mystical Body. 


The following prayers, inspired by the O Sacrum Convivium, 
convey in simple and congenial form the special fruits of Holy 
Communion, and so facilitate the communicant in making “a 
personal moral response to the grace of God”’.? 


1. THE FURROW, June 1958, p. 364. 
2. Herman Schmidt, ibid. p. 399. See also Dom Placid Murray, ‘“The Graces 
of Communion,” in the same issue, especially the section on Thanksgiving, p. 380. 
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Prayers After Holy Communion 


(You have just received the Body and Blood of Jesus. Bow down 
in deepest reverence and thanksgiving. Welcome Him in your own 
words, simple and sincere. This is the wonderful Gift He promised, 
Himself, the source of all blessings, the giver of true happiness, the 
Way, the Truth and the Life. First say your own prayers of love 
and welcome. The following prayers will help you to make Holy 
Communion a blessed influence in your daily life.) 


JESUS, OUR LIFE AND OUR STRENGTH 

Dear Jesus, I am far from worthy. I would be ashamed and 
afraid to receive You, but You have ordered us to come to the 
Altar. Unless we eat Your Flesh and drink Your Blood we shall 
not have life in us. ; 

That is why I come: to obey You and to get all the help I can. 

Now, Jesus, help me this day to be strong and active in doing 
what You want me to do. 

Make me diligent and honest in my work, kind and thoughtful 
at home, friendly to all my neighbours. 

Sometimes I lose my temper and say hurtful things, even to those 
I love. My tongue is an unruly member. It is hard to manage. 

Sometimes I am moody and ill-humoured, and feel sorry for 
myself. 

By the power and nourishment of Holy Communion let me 
overcome these weaknesses. Strengthen me, for I am very liable to 
do wrong. Teach me to rely more on You than on myself. Show 
me how to be meek and humble of heart. 


JESUS, OUR BROTHER 
- Dear Lord, I believe that Holy Communion joins us all together 
in union with You and in union with one another. 

As we all received You together at the Holy Table, let us rememe- 
ber that we are all members of one family. Let us help one another 
and forgive one another, bearing one another’s burdens. 

You have said that if we do not love our neighbour, whom we 
can see, how can we love God whom we cannot see? 

Make me careful, therefore, not to despise anyone, as if they were 
beneath me; not to bear a grudge against anyone who may have 
done me wrong. 

Whenever there is any work to be done for the good of the 
parish, make me overcome my laziness and my pride and give me 
the desire to help. 


} 
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Let me be a good example, not a stumbling-block, to those 
around me. 


JESUS, OUR SAVIOUR 


The Eucharist, O Jesus, is the sacrament of sweetness and light, | 


It is also a memorial of Your death. 

It reminds me of the terrible fact that You died a most painful 
death, in the presence of Your Mother, out of love for me. 

Lord, drill that wonderful mystery deep into my soul. Let me 
never forget it, especially when I am tempted to sin. 

Help me to console You, and to make amends for my sins, 
I will take all the cares and annoyances of the day, all the difficulties 
of work and home and family, and offer them up in union with Your 
offering on Calvary. 

Give me the great blessing of attending well at Mass. 


JESUS, OUR RESURRECTION 

Finally, dear Lord, the Holy Sacrament I have received is a 
pledge of my eternal reward. 

It is a foretaste of Heaven, though my poor human senses cannot 
perceive it. But You Yourself told us that You will raise us up on 
the Last Day. 

Make my Faith strong and unshakable. 

When the beauty and allurement of the world tempt me to forsake 
You, when the desire for wealth and pleasure ties me to the earth, 
take a firm hold of me. 

Let me remember that we have not here a lasting city. We look 
forward to one that is to come. Only there, will we be really, 
perfectly happy. 

O Lord, I am afraid. Keep me safe. 

When the weight of sickness depresses me, when the cold hand 
of death fills me with fear and loneliness, come and comfort me. 

Please lift up my heart and remind me of that place where You 
will wipe away all tears from my eyes. There will I be united again 
in the love and companionship of all must dear to me in Heaven. 

Sacred Heart of Jesus, we place our trust in Thee. 


* * * 


All is well in the man who communicates fervently, but not 
always in one who communicates frequently. 
—Dom Joseph Dowdall 
* 


* * 
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Father J. D. Crichton, 14 Priest Lane, Pershore, Worcs., Editor of 


LITURGY, writes: 
I should like to thank Father Brophy for his kind reference in 
his review of Catholicisme Anglais to my essay in the book called 


. The Shaping of the Christian Message. He does so in the context 


of the alleged Jansenism of the Irish clergy. I want to make just one 
observation which may seem irrelevant. 

I believe that continental writers do not always understand the 
English temperament in matters of devotion and are ready to see 
Jansenism where it did not exist. There was and still is a tradition 
of sobriety among English spiritual writers and in English devotional 
practice, whether of the clergy or the laity. We are instinctively 
suspicious of flights of pious fancy or the exaggerated language in 
which it is usually expressed. Continentals have mistaken this for 
an absence of devotion, for a religious formalism and devotional 
frigidity. It was but a step from this to accuse us of Jansenism, at 
least of the practical sort. Although the Penal Days priests and 
bishops were austere in their life and their writings I do not believe 
there was any trace of it among them. When Challoner was at 
Douai as a student in the early years of the eighteenth century, 
the college was officially and completely exonerated from the 
charge of Jansenism (cf. The Life and Times of Bishop Challoner, 
by E. H. Burton, Vol. I, pp. 29-33). 

The situation in Ireland was different and there was some 
Jansenism to be found there (cf. Préclin in Histoire de l’Eglise, 
Fliche et Martin-Jarry, t. 19, pt. i inter alia, pp. 258-259). 

But perhaps its precise extent needs further investigation. M. 
Préclin complains that no adequate account of the matter has ever 
been written by English-speaking scholars and he is able to quote 
only one book, by Ruth Clark, written as long ago as 1932. It is 
commonly asserted that the Irish clergy brought Jansenism back 
from France where they were trained, as I was told many years ago 
by a scholarly Irish priest. But Jansenism, like Gallicanism, became 
a vague term meaning not much more sometimes than a certain 
austerity. Perhaps some Irish research students could do a little 
work on the period and as we English Catholics lack an institute 
of higher learning they might take up the English side too. 


New Books 


The Bridge. A Yearbook of Judaeo- 


Christian Studies. Edited by 

Father John Oesterreicher and 

published for The Institute of 

Judaeo-Christian Studies, Seton 

Hall University by Pantheon 

Books, New York. Vol I, 1955. 

Pp. 349. Price $3.95. Vol. II, 

1956-57. Pp. 357. Price $3.95. 

Vol. III, 1958-59. Pp. 383. Price 

$4.50. 

In a period of increasing mate- 
rialism, those who believe in God 
are finding it profitable to stand 
together against the attacks of those 
who do not. While the Catholic 
Church knows that the support of 
Her Divine Founder will enable Her 
to survive and even to draw 
strength from such crises, it would 
hardly be in accordance with Her 
missionary aims to remain aloof, 
and refuse to co-operate—where co- 
operation is possible—with those 
who share such basic beliefs as the 
existence of God and a moral order. 
The ultimate goal of movements 
for Christian unity is “that they all 
may be one” (John 17:21), but the 
achievement of subsidiary aims re- 
sults in an increase of charity and 
understanding, and creates a favour- 
able climate for the full flowering 
of the seeds of God’s grace. 

In this context, it is a pleasure 
to welcome an attempt to enlighten 
what is sometimes a dark place 
in the Christian conscience. Under 
the general editorship of Father 
Oesterreicher, a convert Jew, a 
series of books has appeared with 
the title The Bridge. The first 
volume opens with “A statement 
of purpose: A bridge links two 
shores, spans an abyss, opens a 
road for communication; it is thus 
an instrument of peace .. . The 


Bridge tries to show the unity of 
God’s design as it leads from the 
Law to the Gospel—the unbroken 


economy of salvation . . . The 
Bridge speaks also of Christians and 
Jews to-day and speaks to them 

. . What we wish, then, is that 
our work will help Christians to 
a deeper understanding of their 
treasures, and no less that it will 
serve the dialogue between Christ. 
ians and Jews .. .” (I, p. 9). 

The editor was able to begin the 
second volume with a word of 
thanks to the many Christian and 
Jewish leaders who gave generous 
praise to his first effort. In fact, it 
was in such demand that a second 
printing was soon required. Volume 
NI reproduces further favourable 
reviews and records the interest of 
the late Holy Father, Pius XII, in 
the undertaking. A Jewish reviewer 
referred to the work as a “one way 
bridge,” but it is to be hoped that 
the bridge will not be constructed 
from one side only, and that the 
traffic will not move only in one 
direction. While Catholics make 
greater efforts to understand their 
debt to the Jews and scrupulously 
to observe justice and charity in 
their treatment of them, they pray 
that a like justice and charity may 
mark the Jewish attitude towards 
themselves. What further _ traffic 
passes over The Bridge will depend 
on the grace of faith in Jesus Christ, 
Who Himself is the Pontifex, the 
bridge-builder, between the Old and 
New Testaments. 

Each volume contains about 
twelve articles of varying length, 
and a number of book reviews. The 
Old and New Testaments, the 
Christian and Jewish liturgies, the 
more recent history of the Jews, 
current events involving Judaeo- 
Christian relations, modern Jewish 
art, philosophy and mysticism—all 
are quarried by the editor for stones 
to build his bridge. We can ex- 
perience the truth of Pius XI’s 
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statement that “spiritually we are 
Semites,” when we read the studies 
of Jewish liturgy and learn how 
easily we can pray with Jewish 
prayers (I, p. 243; II, p. 224; III, p. 
25). We can feel sympathy with the 
mysticism of Simone Weil when she 
says: “The cross is enough for me” 
and yet know how far she was from 
being a Catholic when she wrote: 
“If the Gospel omitted all mention 
of Christ’s resurrection, faith would 
be easier for me.” (I, p. 140). When 
Martin Buber asserts his faith in 
God, who is not “a projection of 
myself or anything of that kind... 
but my creator . . . the author of 
my uniqueness,” we can agree with 
him. When in applying his I-Thou 
philosophy, he emphasises that re- 
ligion is an encounter and dialogue 
between the “I” of the individual 
and the “Thou” of God, one is 
grateful for his emphasis of the 
truth. But when he speaks of Christ 
as a self-appointed Messiah, and 
refuses to accept either His messiah- 
ship or His divinity, our ways must 
part (I, p. 322; III, p. 187, 209). 

A number of articles draw atten- 
tion to the oft-forgotten influence of 
Old Testament personalities and 
themes on Christian thought. Raissa 
Maritain writes on “Abraham and 
the Ascent of Conscience” (I, p. 23), 
Barnabas Wilson, C.P., on “The 
Exodus, then and now” (I, p. 53), 
and Bertram Hessler on “Social 
Thought in the Old Testament” (III, 
p. 31). A review of recent studies 
of the name Yahweh will be up- 
setting to those theologians who are 
accustomed to prove God’s aseitas 
from the “I am who am” text 
(Exodus 3:14). The phrase is most 
probably an expression of God’s 
unwillingness to reveal His name; 
He is a God who hides Himself 
(Isaias 45:15). 

The melancholy figures which tell 
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the story of the massacre of six 
million Jews during the last war 
are recorded (I, p. 283), but the 
suffering Jews had their martyrs as 
the Christians had, and shafts of 
the light of heroism break through 
the helpless gloom (III, p. 325; III, 
p. 364). 

When dealing with current events, 
the writers try to rescue their sub- 
jects from the maelstrom of modern 
press reporting and attempt to give 
an objective account, apportioning 
praise and blame with impartial 
justice. An interesting sample is the 
review of the facts of the Finaly 
case, to which is added a study of 
the principles involved (I, p. 292). 
The behaviour of some Catholics— 
as of some Jews—in the case was 
certainly imprudent, and perhaps 
not entirely honourable, and it is 
good that so much is admitted lest 
the conduct of individuals be iden- 
tified with the policy of the Church. 

A survey of “Theological Aspects 
of the State of Israel” (III, p. 301) 
brings the movement of Zionism 
into relationship with the messianic 
aspirations of Jews. While the 
Jewish exile “cannot be ended on a 
merely secular level,” “the present 
state of Israel may be a stratagem 
of divine providence to drive Israel 
int» a ‘blind alley of grace.’” 

The interest of artists Marc 
Chagall—Painter of the Crucified, 
and Abraham Rattner—Painter of 
Anguish in Christian themes is 
considered in two articles (I, p. 96; 
TI, p. 288) which are accompanied 
by illustrations of their work. In a 
lengthy review of Jacob Epstein’s 
Autobiography, one learns that no- 
where can one point to “an explicit 
statement on why, he, a Jew, has 
turned with passionate absorption 
to Christian subjects,’ because he 
has chosen as his motto: “I rest 
silent in my work.” 
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It came as a surprise to read of 
events at the World Council of 
Churches at Evanston in 1954 (I, 
p. 271). After a lively debate, it was 
agreed by a considerable majority 
to strike out from a statement on 
“Christ—the Hope of the World,” 
any reference to Israel’s part in the 
Christian hope. 

A brief review can only give an 
inadequate account of the contents 
of these volumes. They represent 
an important apostolic undertaking 
and should be available to all those 
concerned with the education of 
Catholics and Jews, both young and 
old. 

Many readers of these books will 
zo back to the Bible as the most 
easily accessible source of Jewish 
thought. They should not overlook 
the eleventh chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans where Saint Paul 
warns his Gentile readers not to 
boast against the Jewish branches 
which were broken off that they 
(the Gentiles) might be grafted on 
to the olive tree which is Israel. 
“The gifts and the call of God are 
without repentance” (v. 29), and one 
day the Jews will be grafted back 
on the olive tree from which they 
wer: broken. The when and the 
how of their return are part of the 
mystery of Israel which makes Paul 
cry out: “O the depth of the riches 
of the wisdom and of the knowledge 
of God! How incomprehensible are 
his judgements and how unsearch- 
able his ways!” (v. 33). What we 
tread in The Bridge deepens our 
sense of Israel’s mystery, and in- 
spires our prayer that its words may 
hasten her return. 

DERMOT RYAN 
University College, Dublin 


Shaping the Christian Message : 
Essays in Religious Education. 
Edited by G. S. Sloyan, S.T.L., 


THE FURROW 


Ph.D. New York: Macmillan, 

Price 34/6. 
“WE cannot overemphasise the need 
of meditating on these views, in 
order to break with the routine and 
sclerosis that too often reduce 
religious teaching and catechesis to 
sterility.” This quotation from one 
of the essays might well express a 
detached opinion of the whole book. 
Aimed at educating those respon- 
sible for handing on the gospel 
message to the new generation and 
written by men outstanding in the 
movement for catechetical reform 
in Europe and America, the book 
is itself a piece of skilled pedagogy; 
and it stirs the conscience. It per- 
suades without controversy or po- 
lemic for it uses history as a vast 
demonstration lesson. The early 
Fathers formed in the apostolic 
tradition are seen as the exemplars 
of all true catechists: Cyril, whose 
homilies were woven into the fabric 
of the liturgy; Augustine, whose 
biblical expositions for all their 
brilliance have as much warmth as 
light and are closely linked with 
daily living. The beginnings of the 
catechetical decline are traced. The 
“Elucidarium” of the twelfth cen- 
tury has a “distressingly modern 
ring” and “brings to the fore the 
theological answer-man who, while 
he says he deals in mysteries, does 
not seem to be aware of any.” The 
Christian formation given indirectly 
in the believing community of the 
late Middle Ages, the apologetic of 
the militant and persecuted Catholic 
in reformation and penal times, are 
assessed. While all credit is given to 
great figures like Challoner and great 
systems like that of Saint Sulpice, 
elements of the decline are isolated 
so as to give a more penetrating 
understanding of the present situa- 
tion. In the series of “improved” 
catechisms edited by men with “an 
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itch for theology” the more living 
and personal approach is replaced 
by the brain teasers, the rhetoric 
and jingle which give our catechisms 
“a faded air.” The divorce from 
scripture and history and the belief 
in “magic formulas and words” to 
teach the Faith are noted and re- 
gretted. 

Part II begins with a change of 
front. Modern methods come up 
for consideration. The reader now 
feels like David confronted by the 
prophet: Thou art the man. The 
facts challenge complacency and 
should induce in the most com- 
petent and hardened practitioner of 
religion-by-rote methods a mood of 
self-questioning. The “painfully real 
problem” of our day; the pro- 
portion of lapsed, “school leavers 
who are also church _leavers”,! 
chameleon Catholics well-instructed 
perhaps but uncommitted, all indi- 
cate unsound methods. The book 
brings home to those of us who are 
teachers of religion (and every adult 
Catholic is that in some degree) 
that in this matter good intentions 
will not suffice. “What I aspired to 
be and was not, comforts me” is 
valid only if there is genuine effort 
to understand the needs of the 
neighbour and to provide for them. 
In passing on the message of salva- 
tion “we do not have the right to 
fail.” “For the true catechist there 
can be no more terrible anguish 
than to see revelation become mere 
matter for schoolroom teaching and 
cease to be a _ nourishment for 
Faith.” The deadening effect of 
cramming methods even in secular 
subiects should be sufficient proof 
of their inadequacy to enliven faith, 
which is an encounter with the liv- 
ing God. We are jolted into 
admitting the need for rethinking 
our aims, reviewing our syllabuses, 


1. Letter to The Tablet, 20 June 
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criticising our qualifications and as 
far as necessary reforming our prac- 
tice at every level. 

What next? How are we to keep 
the living stream from stagnating, 
so that it springs up unfailingly into 
life eternal? From the beginning 
its liveliness must be evoked and 
exercised. The rest of the book 
gives constructive suggestions draw- 
ing on all that is vital in the study 
of scripture, liturgy and pedagogical 
method at the present day. A stirring 
survey it is: what we are ex- 
periencing is a return to the 
catechetical tradition of the early 
church. Reading of contemporary 
research, experiment and reform 
throughout the western world one 
begins to feel, with the poet of 
another revolution: 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be 
alive. 

But to be young was very 
heaven. 

Parents and educators are called 
to unite to awaken the children to 
full christian living. Children are 
no longer treated (with the best 
intentions) as memorising machines 
or “men in miniature,” but persons 
in their own right with their own 
laws of growth. To the age that 
loves a story is due first and fore- 
most the Story of Salvation. Each 
dogma and moral demand is set in 
the framework of God’s saving 
action. The yearly cycle of the 
liturgy is shown to convey this 
message best for it does not deal 
in mere concepts: it gives a “sensed 
experience” of religion, speaking of 
nersons and using a language that 
is living. pronvhetic. for liturgy is 
“scripture meditated by the Church.” 
“Through it the human heart learns 
what the gospel is within the warm 
environment of prayer itself.” While 
instruction is not underrated the 
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religious lesson is regarded rather 
as “religious initiation” whose final 
aim is not so much to impart 
beliefs as to “make believers.” The 
efiect of the mew catechesis on 
college students living their faith 
and geared to Catholic action is 
reviewed and finally there is a 
valuable section on the formation 
of the catechist himself. 

Father Hofinger declares that the 
quality of religious instruction al- 
ways depends primarily on the 
right selection and proper formation 
ot the teacher. He is appreciative 
of the role of the lay catechist pro- 
vided there is quality as well as 
quantity. A new catechesis com- 
prising essential doctrine is urged. 
“The greatest danger, in our opin- 
ion, is the threat of superficial 
imitation of the theological educa- 
tion given in seminaries.” He de- 
plores also that the theological 
training of religious sisters derived 
from the seminaries “cannot be rid 
in the convent” (and we might add, 
“or in the sixth form”) “of the 
categories it possesses in the place 
of origin.” Advanced theological 
studies for nuns are _ elsewhere 
recommended. Mere piety and obser- 
vance of rule are not enough in 
religious who teach: but their 
studies must be of that special 
quality which makes “heralds of the 
faith.” Priestly formation is also 
reviewed. “Seminary education it- 
self demands thorough-going re- 
form with respect to the proper 
proclamation of the Good Tidings 
by future priests.” What is envisaged 
is not “a watering down of scien- 


tific theology but a deepening and , 
religious enrichment.” Every priest-; 
in-the-making should learn “wherel} 


and why the scientific treatment o 
theology differs from a good 
catechetical presentation.” 


Appropriately at this point Father' 
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Drinkwater, taking a hint from 
Wordsworth, with much humour 
and good sense cajoles us into pass. 
ing on the message of Christ with. 
out jargon. “It is by simple language 
charged with dynamic faith that the 
creative work is done. ‘Truth 
carried alive into the heart,’ said 
Wordsworth. What better description 
of the catechist’s work could we 
have than that?” A memorable 
conclusion. 

Shaping the Christian Message 
has germinal ideas for all those who 
are dissatisfied with their own 
quality as witnesses to Christ and 
wish to catch inspiration from men 
who are themselves full of it. If it 
leads us to read and experiment it 
will do well: if it also drives us to 
pray our religion it will do better. 


MOTHER M. MICHAEL 


Birmingham 


The Oxford Bock of Irish Verse. 
Chosen by Donagh MacDonagh 
and Lennox Robinson. London: 
The Oxford University Press, 
Price 21/-. 

THE compilers of an anthology of 

poetry are faced at the start with 

a major problem. Are they to in- 

clude the poems that are familiar 

to everyone, or exclude them as 
being now poetic clichés through 
excessive appearances in_ school- 

books and earlier collections? A 

second problem at once suggests 

itself. What are they to do in the 
case of poets whose poetic talents 
are best displayed in lengthy poems? 

Is it possible to suggest adequately 

the merit and virtues of these poets 

by including just extracts from the 


longer poems? This has always 
‘appeared to me a unsatis- 


factory compromise, and I would 
prefer to see poems complete in 
themselves, whatever the length, or 
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if this is not possible extracts that 
have the unity and completeness of 
single poems. 

To resolve the first problem the 
compilers must be guided by their 
conception of the people to whom 
the anthology is directed. I think it 


‘was Robert Lynd who stated that 


the readers to whom an anthology 
is most serviceable are (1) the 
young, for whom the collection 
serves as an introduction to poetry, 
and (2) the general reader who 
hopes to find in the anthology some 
poems which are new to him as 
well as the old favourites to which 
he can turn again and again with 
renewed dividends of delight. My 
own feeling is that where a less 
familiar work of a poet expresses 
his genius as adequately as one 
better known to the general reader, 
the editors should settle for the 
unfamiliar one. 

It must be admitted that these 
problems of choice are aggravated 
where the anthology is an “in- 
clusive” or almost “national” one 
as this Oxford Book is clearly meant 
to be. Fortunately for the com- 
pilers, Donagh MacDonagh and the 
late Lennox Robinson, there was no 
great embarrassment of riches in 
the way of first-rate Irish poems. 
In fact, their problem seems to have 
been to find sufficient good stuff to 
merit inclusion, and they have had 
to pad out the volume to suitable 
proportions. This has forced them 
to include a number of poems that 
I hoped we had seen the last of in 
this century, e.g. Philip Francis 
Little’s “The Three Poplars,” Milli- 
ken’s “The Groves of Blarney,” 
Moore’s “Harp that Once,” Wolfe’s 
“Burial of Sir John Moore,” “The 
Celts” by D’Arcy McGee, Rolles- 
ton’s “The Dead at Clonmacnoise,” 
to name but a few. 

Some of the poets seem to have 
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got in by virtue of the open invita- 
tion issued by the compilers. “By 
our definition a poet may be Irish 
in three ways: by birth, by de- 
scent, by adoption.” This “all- 
comers” permit gives entrance to 
Edward Fitzgerald (“Omar Khay- 
yam”), Arnold Bax, Emily Bronte, 
George Darley and Robert Graves. 
I don’t see any particular urgency 
for including these poets, and their 
presence becomes quite irritating 
when [I find nothing to represent 
Maurice James Craig, Anthony 
Cronin, Freda Laughton, John 
Hewitt, Sam Harrison, Colin Middle- 
ton, Pearse Hutchinson, John Mon- 
tague, Bruce Williamson. And _ if 
Maire McEntee is allowed in by 
translation, why exclude a much 
more important poet, Sein O 
Riordain? 

I welcome the inclusion of ex- 
tracts from Synge’s “The Playboy 
of the Western World” and from 
Joyce’s “Ulysses” and “Finnegan’s 
Wake’’—these extracts do approach 
the condition of poetry. But I wish 
that the editors had been much 
more ruthless in their selection of 
poems for the early half of the 
anthology. By tossing out some of 
the deadwood they could possibly 
have found room for Patrick Kava- 
nagh’s “The Great Hunger’—this 
is the most serious omission—or 
perhaps given us the full text of 
Frank O’Connor’s translation of 
“The Midnight Court.” 

But all in all Messrs. MacDonagh 
and Robinson emerge with credit, 
and to some extent they have atoned 
for the idiosyncratic performance 
of Yeats in an earlier anthology of 
modern verse. Poetry, like politics, 
must always be a battlefield owing 
to the diversity of opinions. It 
behoves the anthologist to remain 
above the battle in order that jus- 
tice may be done to all. In this 
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respect the present compilers merit 
our praise. 

PATRICK O’CONNOR 
Dublin 


Our Lady, Queen of the Religious 
Life. Louis Colin, C.SS.R. Cork: 
Mercier Press. 1958. Pp. XI +234. 
Price 18/-. 

Mary and the life of the religious 

is the theme of this book. The 

author’s conception of Mary as the 
irst religious is a valid and valu- 
able one, since she is the exemplar 
par excellence of the spirit of the 
life of the religious. He has been, 
however, over zealous in attempt- 
ing to correlate the singularly 
mysterious happenings of the life 
of the Mother of God with the 
external events of the life of the 
religious. To refer to the Annuncia- 
tion as the day of Mary’s solemn 
religious profession is to attempt to 
classify the unique. It is perhaps 
worth noting that the author has 
made no use of the conception of 

Mary as bride of Christ, sometimes 

found in tradition. The relevance 

of this idea in a book of this genre 

is evident. The book contains a 

very good chapter on Mary and 

Religious Institutes, and also some 

very fine pages on the Rosary. Its 

general tendency is maximalist, as 
are the main bulk of authors on 
whom the writer relies to express 

(and sustain) his points. There is a 

very facile assertion of the accept- 

ability of the term “coredemptrix” 
coupled with a very inadequate 
attempt to grapple with the diffi- 
culties of the doctrine. In parts of 
the book one finds terminology of 
questionable wisdom, which obscures 
rather than clarifies the essential 
feminine note in the role of Mary. 

Why speak of “governmental action,” 

of “a kind of magistracy, priest- 

hood and_ sovereignty,” of “a 
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sacerdotal virgin.” And finally, why 
distinguish “theologians writing 
about Our Lady” from “mari- 
ologists.” Is mariology the- 
ology? 

DONAL FLANAGAN 
Ballinasloe 


Love the Lord Thy God. Louis Colin, 
C.SS.R. London: Sands and Co, 
Ltd. Price 16/-. 

Tue works of Father Colin that have 

hitherto appeared in English (Striving 

for Perfection, The Practice of the 

Vows, The Superior’s Handbook), have 

merited for their author considerable 

fame as a spiritual writer. All who 
have found them helpful will welcome 

this new volume on so fundamental a 

theme as the love of God. 

The author lays no claim to origin- 
ality. He purposely assumes the role 
of humble follower or commentator 
on the words of the great spiritual 
masters. His gift lies rather in being a 
populariser of their thought, on which 
account he could not fail to take on 
occasionally some of their greatness. 
He does not compel his readers to 
remain forever in ways and methods 
necessary for beginners when God 
would lead them on to further spiritual 
blessings. 

In the present work, treating of the 
nature of the love of God, its necessity 
and excellence, he shows that there is 
nothing cheap, self-seeking or narrow 
about charity; it is exalted, expansive, 
generous. Love is born of God, the 
masterpiece of the Creator’s goodness 
and wisdom. Charity takes us forward 
even to God in the Trinity of His 
Persons. Each of the divine Persons 
shows Himself to our faith and hearts 
with individual beauties and attrac- 
tions that cannot be resisted. The vast 
charity of God enfolds and embraces 
us, raises us up and carries us into the 
bosom of the Trinity so that we form 
part of the Father’s love for the Son 
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and of the Son’s for the Father. “‘That 
is the miracle. God’s heart, really and 
substantially present in ours, lives in 
our heart and makes it live, beats in 
our heart and makes it beat, in such a 
way that every throb of our heart is, 
and can only be, the echo of the 
infinite throbbing of God’s heart in 
us” (p. 69). 

Nevertheless, as the title of the book 
suggests, Father Colin writes rather 
as a moralist than as a mystic. He is 
more concerned about the obligations 
of the great commandment. His 
chapter on Bridal Love, for example, 
though one of unlimited possibilities 
for his theme, is addressed almost 
exclusively to nuns and delays inordin- 
ately on the “primordial duty of 
shunning all grave offence” (p. 160). 
And in the rite for the Blessing and 
Consecration of Virgins, when the 
bride receives the ring of faithfulness, 
token of the Holy Spirit, Father Colin 
is more impressed by how many times 
the Pontifical recalls “the moral 
obligations that pertain to the pro- 
fessed’s dignity of bride’’. 

But in a book helping us to love 
God the only unpardonable fault is 
unreality. From this fault the work 
under consideration is not altogether 
free. When enumerating the different 
kinds of love which we can have to- 
wards God the author begins by ruling 
out paternal and maternal love, the 
latter being the sole privilege of Our 
Lady (p. 20). Yet when commenting 
on the motives of the Incarnation he 
remarks very aptly how easy and 
natural it is to love a Child in the 
cradle (p. 53). Now if this love cannot 
be paternal our introduction into the 
bosom of the Trinity, our part in the 
Father’s love for the Son is a mere 
metaphor. 

A more obvious instance of un- 
teality is to be found on p. 72. “‘Gather 
together faith, hope, purity, obedience, 
humility, all the moral virtues of all 
Christians, including the saints and 
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the heavenly riches of Our Blessed 
Lady—charity alone excepted: and 
this immense accumulation of beauty, 
grandeur, strength and glory is not 
equal to the seed of love planted in 
the heart of a newborn child at its 
baptism”. This quantitative argument 
for charity might have great motive 
power on the lips of an orator. But in 
truth it has little value, being a com- 
parison of real with unreal. Equally 
reminiscent of the pulpit is an exhor- 
tation on p. 179. “Let us turn to 
Mary with loving trust and pray to 
her, even in preference to our heavenly 
Father. For God is kind but He is also 
just, while Mary is only kind”. 

It must be admitted that the task of 
popularising the masters of the 
spiritual life is a difficult one—so 
difficult that only a great master could 
accomplish it. In any particular 
instance the little that is said, in 
comparison with the amount that has 
to be left unsaid, is almost a distortion 
of the original. Hence it is not without 
apprehension that one comes across 
the inevitable quotation from Saint 
John of the Cross about the smallest 
act of pure love (p. 77) having more 
worth in God’s eyes ... than all 
other good works combined. Out of 
its setting this assertion hardly does 
justice to “all other good works”, 
especially when its new context gives 
no hint at all of the depth of pain and 
heroism needed to produce “the 
tiniest spark” of this pure love. 

NORBERT CUMMINS 
The Abbey, Loughrea 


The Three Degrees. A Study of 
Christian Mysticism. Conrad Pepler, 
O.P. London: Blackfriars. Pp. 256. 
Price 12/6. 

OF the sixteen chapters which make up 

this book thirteen have been published 

already in periodicals such as THE LIFE 

OF THE SPIRIT and BLACKFRIARS. A title 

such as “Essays on Christian 

Mysticism” would perhaps have given 
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a better idea of the contents of the 
book. Not only does each chapter 
take its own course but the author is 
concerned with bringing up and 
opening up questions rather than 
attempting a large and_ scholarly 
treatment of them such as one finds 
in writers such as Poulain, Garrigou- 
Lagrange or Father Gabriel of Saint 
Mary Magdalen. 

Father Pepler has a keen sense of 
the need to take account of all levels 
of human life in order to achieve a 
full and harmonious spiritual life. 
The mystical level must not be divorced 
from the sacramental level, and this in 
turn must be in touch with the earth 
and the seasons: the “‘three degrees” 
must support each other and form a 
complete whole. In the modern world 
they have become separated with 
disastrous results. ‘““The natural rhythm 
has been broken and consequently the 
rhythm of the liturgical year and of the 
sacraments no longer bears relation to 
what should be its true source and 
foundation. Easter and Pentecost do 
not look at the mysterious power of 
God at work in spring and summer 
for the foundation of their symbolism. 
In the southern hemisphere people are 
content to celebrate Christmas at 
midsummer because they have not 
recognised the inconsistency implied 
in celebrating the turn of the year at 
that time” (p. 10). Most people will ask 
for some proof or further explanation 
of this close connexion between the 
birth of Our Lord and the turn of the 
year, and may question the identifica- 
tion of the turn of the year with mid- 
winter; nevertheless, even if the author 
allows his thesis to get out of control 
at times, his main idea is surely sound 
and valuable: a full spiritual life 
should take account of all the levels of 
human living. 

In his quest for a comprehensive and 
truly human mysticism Father Pepler 
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finds his guide in Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, whose mysticism is ‘‘com- 
pletely incarnational and sacramental”, 
The Angelic, Doctor broke away from 
the specious ideal world of the Neo- 
Platonists and the Hid Divinity of 
Pseudo-Denis; he brought spirituality 
down to earth centering it on Christ 
and basing it on the sacraments 
“which are the extension of the Word 
made flesh” (p. 136). Father Pepler 
deplores the fact that Saint John of 
the Cross “picked out the more 
platonic trends in Saint Thomas’ 
system” and in his theory (if not in his 
practice) of the spiritual life was ‘in 
danger of short-circuiting the Incar- 
nation” (p. 142). Those who know 
something of the spiritual doctrine 
of the Mystical Doctor of the Universal 
Church will, I think, agree that Father 
Pepler is not at his best in this and 
similar statements concerning him. 
The truth is that for Saint Thomas the 
object of mystical contemplation is 
Divine Truth while for Saint John of 
the Cross the Spouse of the Spiritual 
Canticle is Christ, the Incarnate Word 
of God. It is Saint John rather than 
Saint Thomas who has a right to the 
term “‘incarnational”—but, of course, 
there is really no opposition between 
the two Doctors. 

The great merit of Father Pepler’s 
book is that it serves as a readable and 
stimulating introduction to mystical 
probiems. On some of these problems 
the author will write more clearly at a 
later date. On others, especially those 
nvolved in the initial stages of 
mystical experience, he has much to 
say that is helpful and illuminating. 
The chapter on the English Mystics is 
particularly good, and it is to be 
hoped that it will arouse interest in a 
subject which has surely much to yield 
to scholarly exploration. 

NOEL-DERMOT O’DONOGHUE 
Gayfield, Dublin. 
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